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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A BOY’S TOWN. Described for HaRPER’s YOUNG 
PeopLe. By W. D. Howe tts, Author of “ A Haz- 
ard of New Fortunes,” “ The Shadow of a Dream,” 
“ April Hopes,” “Annie Kilburn,” &c.  Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Mr. Howells’s first venture in the field of juvenile lit- 
erature is a masterpiece among the books of its class— 
truthful in its representations of boy life, rich with hu- 
mor, and full of entertaining reminiscences. Although 
primarily and above all a boy’s book about boys, it will 
be welcomed and enjoyed by all classes of readers—by 
the young on account of the intrinsic interest of the 
story, and by the old because it will call up faded re- 
membrances, and thus, in a manner, help to renew their 
youth, 


MODERN GHOSTS. Selected and Translated 
from the works of Guy DE MAUPASSANT, PEDRO 
ANTONIO DE ALARCON, ALEXANDER KIELLAND, 
LEOPOLD KomPErt, Gustavo A, BECQUER, and G. 
MAGHERINI-GRAZIANI. Introduction by GEORGE 
WILLIAM CurRTIS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (Ln the Odd Number Series.) 


No more timely, striking, and interesting illustration 
of the intimations, impressions, apparitions which are 
familiarly described as supernatural, can be found than 
the collection of little tales in this volume. It is the 
most modern and contemporary contribution to the lit- 
erature of ghosts, selected from authors in various parts 
of Europe — Norway, France, Spain, Austria, Italy —all 
of them masters in their way, and of that sympathetic 
and delicate lightness of touch which is indispensable 
to the happiest treatment of such themes.—GEORGE 
WILLIAM CURTIS. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

(Se For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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An Eight-page Illustrated Supplement 
and a Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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WEDDING GIFTS. 


HAT one may have as many recurring wedding 

_ festivals as there are wedding days recurring, no 
one will deny. But that one may turn any of these 
festivals into an excuse for begging and receiving, 
an excuse for imposing another domestic tax upon 
friends and acquaintances, no one now will assert, 
whatever may have been polite usage a generation 
since. 

It has begun to be much more than questioned 
among those who are called the better classes, and 
who give us our social laws, if there is not something 
ignoble, and beneath the honor of those about to es- 
tablish a hearth and home, in becoming the recipients 
of what, after all, is not the voluntary contribution 
of good-will and joy in the new altar to be set up, 
but is a sort of forced gratuity, forced by habit and 
expectation; and if it ought not rather to be reckoned 
as an impertinence when one who has no close right 
to do so sends gifts of great cost; and if all gifts, out- 
side of those coming from individuals on whom there 
is family or other claim, ought not to be inexpensive, 
and the evidence of remembrance rather than expen- 
diture. 

And if this question arises with regard to the first 
great wedding day of all, what is to be thought con- 
cerning the similar commemoration of the fifth and 
tenth and twentieth anniversaries of the event, with 
all the others by the way? By what law of right or 
decency are all our friends to be placed under con- 
tribution again because we have passed five happy 
or unhappy years of married life, and be asked to 
send us their congratulations in the shape of wooden 
articles of more or less value—desks, chairs, furniture 
for bedrooms, wooden-ware for kitchens? Why, 
when the next lustrum has been passed, should notice 
be served on one’s visiting list that gifts of tin are 
now in order, as if the scullery shelves stood in need 
of replenishing? Why, when fifteen years have 
rolled over us, should we expect our friends to turn 
out en masee and attend our crystal wedding, with 
pitehers and vases and jugs and what not in hand, as 
if the marriage had any right to be named together 
with things of such fragility, or had any sentimental 
or other connection with china jardiniéres, bits of 
Royal Worcester, Dresden parasol-holders, Venetian 
curios, and tear-bottles from old tombs? Or why, 
when five more years have been allowed us, should 
we again call upon the population of our corner of 
the universe to fill our linen closets and supply the 
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waste in our table damask, in our bedlinen, in our 
bureau covers, all under the disguise of what is called 
a linen wedding ? 

That we may summon our friends about us on 
every one of these and other anniversaries of our 
wedding day is of course a natural right, and a very 
pleasant one to exercise, glad ourselves, and asking 
them to be glad with us; but that we should make it 
obligatory on them, very possibly, to pinch and deny 
themselves elsewhere in order to give us the appropri- 
ate gift, to take trouble by going about and seeking 
something suitable to give anyway, when the same 
gift from any of them on any other day would be out 
of place and a subject for remark, by inviting them to 
an occasion styled by us a wooden, a tin, a glass, or 
any other sort of wedding, is quite another thing. 

It is no longer the habit with our best people to 
receive gifts of silver even on the more unusual 
occurrence of a twenty-fifth wedding day, except 
where exceptional reasons have had influence. For 
although the silver wedding is held with all due hon- 
or of silvered cards and ornaments and dress, the 
friends are requested to bring no other offering than 
their congratulations. And at the rare and beautiful 
old golden weddings, which, however, seem to occur 
now more frequently than once, flowers, flowers in 
profusion, golden flowers and white, are the only 
offerings allowed by good taste beyond the immedi- 
ate circle of sons and daughters and grandchildren. 
Indeed, whenever one thinks of the great sacredness 
and tenderness of the marriage relation, it seems dif- 
ficult to see how any can be willing to vulgarize and 
profane it by such a custom as the asking and receiv- 
ing of gifts, and we would expect its anniversaries to 
be celebrated not in rude merrymaking, but with a 
sort of sweet solemnity making such things impossible. 


ON ANOTHER STAR. 


N Camille Flammarion’s last romance of the 

stars, some quaint and interesting fancies are 
given regarding the planet Mars. The poet-astron- 
omer imagines that in our next starry neighbor 
the density 1s so slight that material substances are 
very light, and that thus the living beings correspond- 
ing to ourselves are vastly more ethereal, delicate, and 
sensitive than the inhabitants of Earth. Dwelling 
farther from the sun than we, their optic nerve is 
more powerful, and that fact, together with superior 
magnetic and electric influences, creates senses un- 
known to us and unimaginable by us. Everything 
is so much less ponderable, so much more unsubstan- 
tial than with us, he goes on to fancy, that the people 
there might be called thinking and living winged 
flowers, for in the tenuous atmosphere wings had the 
first chance at development rather than a more ter- 
restrial method of getting about, evolution having 
taken place in a series of winged species, and the 
people living as much on the air and on aerial plants 
as on the ground. Here, also, the density of the body 
and its weight being so slight, all organisms are very 
light and delicate, no other food being taken than that 
drawn from the atmosphere; thus the female sex is 
the predominating one, living on the airs of spring 
and the perfume of flowers, the absence of gross food 
preventing gross ideas and clarifying the intellect to 
an immense power, while an unspeakable charm is 
exercised by these women in the fluttering of their 
wings and in the kiss of a mouth that never has 
eaten. 


DAY NURSERIES. 

LTHOUGH asylums for the care of children are not as 
+X old as the human race, yet as long ago as in the eighth 
century a priest established such an asylum for the chil- 
dren of those poor people who were obliged to leave their 
homes for their daily work, and ever since there have been 
institutions of the same nature of more or Jess worth. In 
France these institutions have been especially frequent. 
While it was long the custom for the wealthy to put their 
children out at nurse, it was no less the custom of the poor. 
The poor, however, had but little choice, and the care that 
they could obtain for their children was of such a descrip- 
tion that finally benevolent people took the matter in hand, 
and established societies to attend to it, to provide sound 
cows, and a general system of wholesomeness for the for- 
lorn little creatures bereft of a mother during twelve hours 
of every day. The societies legally organized were so suc- 
cessful in their work that people were found presently tak- 
ing up the business without legal rights, and with them 
human selfishness soon attended to the profits of the under- 
taking rather than to the comfort of the children. <A be- 
nevolent gentleman visiting one of these unlegalized places, 
finding babies huddled together, unattended, in bad air, with 
little care or none, the mothers only returning to nurse them 
at their own meal-times, saw the need of a change of all 
such possibilities so much that he immediately set on foot 
a plan for an asylum of a totally different description, to be 
called a créche, in remembrance of the Holy Manger. Un- 
der the system thus inaugurated a child was kept for twenty 
centimes a day in a comfortable, well-ventilated apartment, 
in the care of conscientious, patient, and sufficiently paid 
women, the mothers coming to nurse them at convenient 
intervals, taking them home at night, and taking them en- 
tirely away On Sundays and other feast-days, that they might 
not lose their family membership, as it were. Ladies who 
were members of the association interested in the experi- 
ment had alternative visiting hours, and there was a phy- 
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sician for daily attendance. From this beginning the idea 
spread, and the eréche became a feature of all the large cities 
of France, and eventually of many places in other lands. 
Wherever the day nursery has been opened it has been 
seen to be an immense help to the working-woman, a great 
preventer of wasting disease, and a great saver of health 
and life to babies, and so an advantage to the state. Be- 
ginning as a work of charity that appealed to all tender 
hearts, it has become one of civilization, and even of polit- 
ical value; for it has dealt directly with the preservation of 
the health and number of the population, and it has also con- 
tributed largely to its moral health; for the first instruction 
and enlightenment of the baby reared in the day nursery 
till its third or fourth year has been on the side of order, 
cleanliness, kindness, and all the simple virtues. 


THE WOMAN OF THE PERIOD. 


BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
HAND, HEART, AND BRAIN. 


ERHAPS the most interesting subject of consideration 

in any period is the woman of that period. Certainly 

he who understands the women of any time understands the 

time. The mark of her moulding is on each generation, and 

each in turn leaves its traces upon her. She mirrors its per- 

vading thought, reflects its most subtle influences, becomes 
the embodiment and illustration of its life. 

A momentary glance at the history both of civilized and 
savage countries affords abundant justification for a state- 
ment like that above. The condition of womanhood is the 
standard of progress. The tide-mark of a nation’s enlighten- 
ment rises sometimes not higher than a woman’s hands; she 
is the servant of her lord. Creeping slowly upward it floods 
her heart; she is a servant still, but the bonds of her captiv- 
ity are the bonds of love. Eigher still, it touches her drow, 
and bathes clear, far-seeing eyes; she becomes his companion 
and helper and friend. In our own country it has passed al- 
ready the tide-mark of the heart, and it is rising still. 

No stronger evidence of this can we have than appears in 
the wide opening of doors on every hand into all possible 
avenues of human activity and influence. The interestseof 
religion, left in olden time to the thought and care of the 
priesthood, depend in too great measure to-day upon the 
sympathies of woman. They are to a marked degree the 
real allies and coworkers with the-church, the hearers of 
sermons, the regular attendants at prayer-mectings, the 
teachers in Sunday-schools, and the upholders of religious 
observances everywhere. The week’s labors, however hard, 
cannot weary her out of her church-going. The Sunday 
newspaper may multiply pages,and compass the wide world’s 
topics in one issue, or become a mere sardine box close-pack- 
ed with unsavory unctuous news, it cannot take the place 
of her religious weekly. The moralities are her stronghold, 
from within which she keeps watch, and wars against what- 
ever might destroy or defile the sanctities of home. 

Much more generally than the careless observer would 
suppose, philanthropic and charitable work of every kind is 
coming into the hands of women, and this from a variety of 
causes. Not least among these—perhaps the foremost—is 
the engrossing character of the varied occupations of men, 
all classed under one general term of ‘‘ business.” Nobody 
ever questions that a man’s business—supplemented by his 
home life and social life—is enough to engross the whole 
man. Such are the exigencies of existence for most families 
that nobody questions the propriety of man’s becoming the 
bread-winner. Such are the enterprises that advance the 
national vigor and develop material progress that nobody 
questions his place in the thick of the fight. Indeed, it is 
generally recognized that the man who cannot find and hold 
his place therein would be of small service in other fields. A 
man ‘‘attends to his business.” The world’s standard asks 
no more of him. If he subtracts from the time or the ener- 
gies devoted to it something for charitable or philanthropic 
work, it is of free gift and more than can reasonably be ex- 
pected. Yet he recognizes that the things that affect the 
general welfare of communities must not be altogether neg- 
lected or denied. Naturally the busy man puts his hand in 
his pocket, or signs his check as a regular contributor to this 
or that benevolent object, or allows his name to appear on 
its board of directors. Naturally, too, the detail of that 
work, the study of how to make that money do the most 
good, becomes the woman’s task, and she in this as in other 
things has come to be the helpmeet of the man. 

Other reasons, too many for our space, had their influence 
in opening to women fields where they might work for others 
long before many fields opened wherein they might work 
for themselves. Not least among these is the fact that her 
convictions as to the duty of lessening the world’s misery 
and sin keep pace with her sympathies, which echo the cry 
of every human need, and keep pace also with the enthusi- 
asm that makes her eager to help, while men wait to decide 
if it is worth while to try to find methods at once business- 
like and effective of greatest ultimate good. These three— 
conviction, sympathy, enthusiasm—are the heart qualifica- 
tions for woman’s philanthropic work. Slowly she is add- 
ing to them the other qualities that will make her what Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, Clara Barton, and others more or 
less like them have already become—thoughtful students of 
conditions and causes, and the discriminating and practical 
judges of methods of prevention, and cure. 

Time was when this very sympathy of heart ran away 
with the judgment, and indiscriminating charity defeated its 
purpose. But the woman who felt so much that she practi- 
cally did nothing belongs to the past. It is for the woman 
of today to avoid the opposite extreme, that of doing so 
much that she feels nothing. To what extent a happy me- 
dium is being reached, witness the women on hospital and 
charity boards, conducting vast mission schemes, controlling 
institutions for relief of every sort; thinking, planning, exe- 
cuting for the good of the ignorant, the wretched, and the 
wicked, side by side and hand in hand with men. Good 
work no longer lets her in by sufferance or watches jealously 
her growing power. On the contrary, no scheme for the im- 
provement of the condition of mankind, no plan for better 
homes, better air, better health, or better morals, no effort 
to heal or comfort or save, but clamors at the door of her 
heart, and shivers and shrivels in the chill of indifference 
until she takes it in, If the infant idea is not always her 
own, she coddles it and mothers it and brings it up to a stat- 
ure it never could have reached but for her moulding hand. 
Especially is this true of all projects that bear directly or in- 
directly upon the welfare of the young. Nothing that can 
be wrested out of life by untiring labor or unsparing zeal is 
too great or too good for her child. 

Nothing, then, is too great or good for every other mother’s 
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child, and the universal motherhood rises every time to bat- 
tle along all lines for the childhood of the race. Books, 
schools, higher and lower institutions of learning, clubs for 
reading and study, college courses for women—what a vivid- 
ness of appreciation and a quickening of interest in all these 
things have come to women no longer in the first flush of 
their youth! Behind this interest is the thought of the 
younger life that is to know all this, so long uncared for and 
unknown. Beneath it is the reaction against the life that, 
as some one said recently of a woman, ‘‘ just made itself 
pretty and smiled.” There is no lack of appreciation of 
pretty looks or pretty clothes or pretty ways, but, like the 
little pig that staid at home when the other little pigs went 
to market, women have realized, one by one, that those little 
pigs ‘‘had bread and butter,” and ‘this little pig had none,” 
and all over this broad land of ours, wherever an advantage 
offers, or a new door into long-sealed treasures of knowledge 
or influence or success swings wide, we hear the women, out 
of their hunger of heart and brain, asking, ‘‘ Where is my 
share?” Into some of the fields where they have found it, 
by what noble endeavor and sacrifice they have taken what 
was often bread of life to famished souls, and the processes 
by which all they have gathered has been transmuted into 
working force, and the grand uses to which those forces 
have been applied, make a record of which women may well 
be proud. ‘To turn some of its leaves and show its readers 
the noblest phases of life and work already accomplished, 
or in process, or projected by the women of the period, is 
work worthy a periodical like the Bazar. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FUR CAPES. 

UR capes are more fashionable than ever this winter, as 
they prove to be the most convenient garment for wear- 
ing over gowns with large sleeves. The new capes have 
higher shoulders than those of last year, and much larger 
turned-over wired collars; they are also lengthened to the 
waist line in the back, and are pointed still longer in the 
front. ‘The popular seal-skin capes are rivalled by those of 
black Persian lamb, the longer waved black Astrakhan, and 
the long-fleeced black marten. Gray krimmer capes are very 
stylish. Beautiful white capes of the crinkled tleece of the 
Mandarin lamb are new for young ladies to wear in the even- 
ing, or with carriage toilettes in the afternoon. The brown 
fur capes are made of mink-skins or the darker mink tails, 
of Hudson Bay sable or of sable tails, and of the costly Rus- 
sian sable, entirely of tails, or else of the imperial crown sable 
that bas hitherto been confined to the royal family and no- 
bility of Russia. Brocaded satins in colors that harmonize 
with those of the fur are chosen for linings. Embroidery 
of gold, silver, or steel cords and of jet is done in fanciful 
Russian fashion on the high collar and yoke of fur capes. 
A collar of a different fur from that of the cape is a fashion- 
able trimming, and is a convenient way of remodelling last 

year’s capes. 

A handsome novelty is the cape with a large Russian col- 
lar lapped to the left of the chest, and buttoned there, leaving 
the front pointed and double-breasted. This cape is beauti- 
ful made of seal-skin, with the Russian collar of black mar- 
ten, of Persian lamb, or else of mink or sable. Very fan- 
ciful capes have a deep yoke and flaring collar embroidered 
with metal cords, with one or two gathered ruffles of the 
fur attached to the yoke, as a silky black Persian yoke em- 
broidered with steel and jet, with two fur ruffles below; or 
a ruffled seal cape with gold and Gobelin cording on the 
yoke and collar. Gray krimmer capes are embroidered in 
gray, brown, and silver shades, and white Iceland lamb 
capes in copper-colors, silver, and Nile green. Simpler 
capes have a single deep fall of the fur hung in folds from 
the shoulders, giving greater freedom to the arms. These 
are very elegant when made of seal-skin, with the collar and 
shoulders wrought with gold-cord leaves and raised flowers 
of velvet in light fawn shades. 

MUFFS. 

Mufts are considerably larger than those of last winter, 
and are in the prettily rounded shapes preferred for fur 
muffs, and also in the fanciful shapes with flaring ends that 
are more suitable for cloth or velvet. 

SEAL-SKIN JACKETS. 

New seal-skin jackets differ from those of last year in 
having sleeves set much higher on the shoulders, a large 
turned-over wired collar, and outside pockets. They are 
from twenty-four to thirty-six inches long, and are either 
double or single breasted. The smart coat for young ladies 
is the reefer jacket, now made for the first time in seal-skin, 
and cut like cloth reefers, the fronts loose and double-breast- 
ed, with lapels and collar like those of men’s coats, the back 
closely fitted, and outside pockets to thrust the hands in in- 
stead of carrying a muff. The elegant Russian jackets are 
also double-fronted, with the becoming Russian collar lapped 
to the left and rolled to the end of the garment, when it is 
worn open; the high sleeves are finished with deep cuffs, 
and the lining is brown satin. Single-breasted jackets for 
young ladies are pointed in front, with high sleeves, a very 
high Medici collar, and outside pockets, and are very smart- 
looking in the twenty-four-inch lengths. The turned-over 
wired collars are also on such jackets and on longer jackets, 
with coat-like back lapped below the waist line. Undyed 
seal-skin in its natural light brown shade will be fashionable 
this winter for reefer jackets and for the plain fitted jackets. 

Trimming of another fur is much used on dark seal jack- 
ets, not in borders as formerly, but in newer ways—as a 
single revers, collar, and cuffs of black marten, or a long 
rolling collar and edge down the whole front of dark rich 
mink, with deep cuffs to match, or else a Russian collar and 
large sleeves of mink, or natural seal, or sea-otter, or more 
than all else, with black Persian lamb sleeves, vest, and lapels. 
Some very elegant seal coats have long fronts pointed below 
the knees opening on a pointed vest of natural seal, with 
small revers at the top and high flaring collar. To wear 
with the light cloth gowns now in vogue for winter are 
jackets of gray krimmer made becoming to the complexion 
by a deep Russian collar of seal-skin, cut low to roll open 
and show a facing of seal, and also edged all around with 
seal-skin. There are also slashed coats of seal and of krim- 
mer with square tabs on the hips. 

The seal-skin sacques, which are too comfortable to be 
abandoned, are thirty to forty inches long, and are made 
more stylish by yr a deep Russian collar, or the notched 
collar with lapels, and by lifting the sleeves higher on the 
shoulders; the long back should be opened and lapped below 
the waist line, so that the fur need not be injured by being 

sat upon, 
FUR WRAPS. 

Some of the most graceful garments of the season are short 

mantles or wraps of fur, that give ample warmth without 
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concealing handsome costumes. An elegant novelty is the 
Carmencita wrap of the fashionable long-waved silky black 
Astrakhan, with long mantilla fronts, short fitted back, and 
flowing, rounded sides like Spanish sleeves, prettily trimmed 
with scalloped gimp and pendent drops of silver and copper; 
the brocade lining repeats the shades of the metals in the 
trimming. Very dressy wraps for young ladies are of seal, 
Astrakhan, Persian lamb, or the white furs for evening made 
with close pointed fronts, high shoulders, short in the back, 
and a high wired collar, with rich embroidery of gold and sil- 
ver cords on the collar and down the fronts. For middle-aged 
ladies are the Siddons mantles of seal skin, with sides like 
large sleeves, long mantilla front, back with tabs, and deep 
turned-over collar. Another comfortable wrap fits like a 
jacket in the back, and has large sleeves, while the front is 
pointed like a mantle. Most of the wraps have high collars, 
wired, to stand or turn over as the wearer prefers. 


COLLARS, CRAVATTES. 


The small pieces of fur to be used with cloth coats are 
Russian collars lapped to the left, or the plastron collar, 
pointed to the waist in front and back in yoke shape, made 
of seal-skin, Persian lamb, Astrakhan, gray krimmer, or 
black marten. The pretty cravattes made of the entire skin 
of a single animal, with head, legs, and tail intact, will again 
be worn high around the neck, a special novelty being one 
made of a Russian sable with a diamond set in each eye. 
Other precious stones are used as eyes in cravattes of mink, 
fisher, or stone-marten, but those with natural eyes are more 
generally pleasing and far less costly. Boas are made of all 
the various furs now in vogue, both the light and dark colors, 
and will rival the feather boas when cold weather comes. 


LONG SEAL-SKIN CLOAKS. 

Elegant cloaks of seal-skin, as long as the dress skirt, have 
voluminous sleeves raised four or five inches above the 
shoulders, and an enormous Medici collar, which flares away 
from the face in most becoming fashion. They are cut to 
indicate the figure, the fronts single-breasted, with wide 
revers turned back for ornament, and are finished on all the 
edges with sea-otter or other rich fur. The long Russian 
coat of seal will again be fashionable, with its beautiful 
lapped collar made of black marten, Persian lamb, sable, 
otter, or silver fox. A new long cloak of seal has dolman 
sleeves with deep cuffs, and is laid in pleats below the waist. 
Ulsters and other long seal cloaks without trimming have an 
air of style given them by high full sleeves and a large col- 
lar, wired to stand or turn down, as the weather requires. 
Sleeves of black Persian lamb, with collar and vest, are 
added to other seal cloaks, and are used to renovate those 
partly worn. Large circulars of seal-skin are comfortable 
carriage cloaks for those who require great warmth. 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 


Luxurious coats for the carriage, for afternoon, and for 
evening wear are of splendid brocades, of heavily repped 
Muscovite silks, or of figured velvets trimmed and lined 
with Russian sable, chinchilla, or other soft downy fur. A 
long Russian coat of sable-brown brocaded satin has a deep 
collar and lining throughout of Russian sable. A gray 
Muscovite silk cloak in the favorite Russian circular shape 
has chinchilla collar and lining; another, of fawn-color Mus- 
covite, is lined with rich dark sable; and a third, for an 
elderly lady, is of black repped silk with serpentine design 
in satin, lined with plain gray squirrel, and finished with an 
immense collar of black lynx. 

For evening cloaks are large Russian circulars of faced- 
cloth—pale rose, turquoise, Nile green, amethyst, or Jacque- 
minot red—with the crinkled white Mandarin lamb for their 
great collar and luxurious linings. Figured camel’s-hair 
and Pompadour-flowered silks of light colors—pale yellow, 
pink, or blue—are made into large circulars with the crinkled 
white fur lining. Crépe de Chine cloaks, white, rose, or tur- 
quoise, are in peasant cloak shape, lined with Mandarin 
Jamb, and gathered to a yoke and collar of ermine. White 
ribbed silk peasant cloaks have a yoke and high collar of 
white Iceland lamb fur, with a border down the front and 
around the whole garment, and a jabot of embroidered lace 
also down the front. 

OPERA CLOAKS. 


Royal ermine has come into favor again with the fancy for 
white furs, and will be used not only for linings but as the 
outside of evening cloaks in the old way. There are large 
circulars of ermine wrought down the fronts in corner pieces, 
and on the monk’s hood with gold and appliqué velvet 
flowers, and lined with ivory satin brocaded in large feather 
design. Smailer ermine cloaks are deep capes falling below 
the hips, the back fitted, the shoulders very higk, ana fronts 
pointed, lined throughout with exquisite Louis Seize bro- 
cades in pale blue and cream tints. The high collar, the 
monk’s hood, and appliqué embroideries of gold and velvet 
are features of these short cloaks, and of others of Mandarin 
lamb and the smoother Iceland lamb. Other picturesque 
short cloaks of ermine are fitted to the figure like a coat, and 
instead of sleeves have a deep full cape draped in the front 
and sides, but open in the back. The opera coat is a new 
jacket slashed in large squares about the hips, and made be- 
coming by a Russian sable collar and wide wristbands of 
sable on the full sleeves. 

Lace cloaks lined with ermine are sumptuous sorties du bal 
and opera wraps. White lace laid over white satin, or black 
Chantilly over colored silk, is made up in a circular gathered 
to a yoke and high collar of ermine, and is lined with ermine. 
The laces used for dress skirts make these cloaks, the scal- 
loped edges come down the fronts, while the straight edges 
meet in the back, and are pleated or gathered at the waist 
line. 

FUR TRIMMINGS. 

Fur trimmings are very much used on coats and gowns of 
cloth or velvet. They are appliquéd in small pieces on the 
front of skirts and bodices amid embroidery, and are also 
cut in leaves and flowers, and veined with gold or other 
metal or with silk. The Astrakhan and Persian lamb furs 
are most used in this way, and also as sleeves of fur, with 
vests, and as collars with facing down the open front of 
coats. Seal and beaver are used in the same way. Instead 
of broad borders of fur around skirts, the fancy is for two 
or three narrower bands, while coats are bound rather than 
bordered. 

The furs most used for trimming street and reception 
dresses are Persian lamb, Astrakhan, gray krimmer, black 
marten, stone-marten, mink, lynx, the fox furs, badger, chin- 
chilla, and lastly, the handsome sables, which are the only 
furs that look well on everything. Ball dresses are now 
trimmed with fur around the low neck, the sleeves, and at 
the foot of the skirt; for these gowns are the Labrador or 
wolverine fur, black marten, sable, chinchilla, and the differ- 
ent fox furs. Another new fancy is a binding of black As- 








trakhan on evening dresses of pale blue, rose, or green cloth 
gowns that are made with half-low round neck and long 
Tudor sleeves that half cover the hand. White cloth gowns 
are trimmed with brown furs, as natural seal or sable. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 

The furs for children are shoulder capes, pretty little dou- 
ble collars with yoke and flaring standing collar, and small 
muffs, of gray krimmer, seal-skin, gray Persian, or chin- 
chilla, or else of the white furs, the crinkly Chinese lamb, 
and the Iceland lamb. Very small babies wear white 
crinkled furs on their white coats, and have carriage robes of 
the fur lined with cloth of light shades of coral or turquoise. 
Seal-skin mittens are preferred to muffs for these little people, 
as they can be fastened on securely. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. C. G. GuNTHER'S 
Sons. 


PERSONAL. 

TuatT estimable institution, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of the City of New York, will be the bene- 
ficiary of a grand concert to be held at the Lenox Lyceum 
on November 5th, in which a number of prominent artists 
will take part, including Herr Reichmann, Friiulein Hulu, 
Mr. Franz Rummel, John Cheshire, Harpist to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and Clifford Schmidt, concert master 
of the Metropolitan Orchestra. 

—The late Mr. Junius Morgan, the well-known London and 
New York banker, among many other benefactions, helped, 
a few years ago, to start an English charitable society called 
the *‘ National Pension Fund for Nurses,” of which the 
Princess of Wales is President. At the late annual meet 
ing, at which the Princess conferred certificates of member- 
ship on 750 trained nurses, and the genial Prince made a 
pleasant speech, the nurses themselves brought unsolicited 
contributions for the establishment of a fund to aid poorer 
nurses when ill or out of employment, the endowment to be 
called the ‘‘ Morgan Fund,” in token of their gratitude to the 
generous American. 

—The Silver Cross Circle of the King’s Daughters, an as- 
sociation which is full not only of good works but of wis 
dom, will soon open a house where apartments of one, two, 
or three rooms will be rented at the lowest possible rate to 
working widows with parents or children to support. It is 
intended to provide a decent home in a respectable quarter 
for dependent old people and children, where they may be 
safe from the contamination of vicious neighbors. A nur- 
sery and kindergarten will be included in the enterprise. 
Gifts of a thousand dollars already received will suffice to 
open the doors of this excellent institution, but it is hoped 
that further contributions, which are greatly needed, will be 
sent to the Treasurer, Mrs. M. L. Hollister, No. 244 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, or to the Secretary, Miss Anna E. 
Pierson, 406 West Thirty-fourth Street. 

—Mrs. E. B. Custer, always a favorite in New York so- 
ciety, will presently return here for the winter. Mis. Custer 
has spent the summer in Montana and the Dakotas, revisit- 
ing the scenes of her eventful and happy life with her gallant 
husband, to whose memory her new book, Following the 
Guidon, is another tribute. Readers of this beautiful vol- 
ume find in it the charm which took us all captive when we 
read Boots and Saddles, and both books, while showing Gen- 
eral Custer as a superb man and soldier, are unconscious 
revelations of the lovely womanhood of his wife. 

—Seventeen years ago Miss Ticknor, of Boston, having 
been often appealed to to direct the reading of young girls, 
founded a society to encourage home study. ‘This society, 
including at first half a dozen names, now has a membership 
of 524 active students, whose intellectual work is planned 
and simplified by the Boston office. One of the very best 
results of the disinterested labors of Miss Ticknor and her 
fellow-workers is found to-day on a North Carolina farm. 
The farmer, a lady who is taking three courses of study un- 
der the direction of the society, has started on her own place 
a school, where, at a nominal cost, she offers instruction to 
that large class of her compatriots ‘‘on the border-land of 
good or bad citizenship,” who otherwise would have no in- 
struction at all. This school is full, and the gain of the pu- 
pils in intelligence and character already visible. 

—Miss Grace H. Dodge, ex-School Commissioner of New 
York, and Miss Clara de Graffenreid, Clerk to the United 
States Commission of Labor, who took half of Mrs. Amélie 
Rives Chanler’s prize for the best essay on child-labor, have 
been making a two months’ journey together in Europe, to 
investigate the conditions and hardships of the working. girl, 
with a view to their amelioration. slag 

—Mrs. R. F. Weir, wife of the professor of chemical sur- 
gery in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, tidings 
of whose death have just come from Milan, was more 
widely known and admired than most women in strictly 
private life. During the civil war she was a hospital nurse 
at Frederick City, Maryland, where not only the sick and 
wounded Federal soldiers, but the captive Confederates as 
well, were tenderly cared for. Mrs. Weir was then Miss 
Marie Washington McPherson, whose delicate cookery not 
less than her faithful nursing, helped to complete the cures 
which the skill of Dr. Weir had begun, and whose unfailing 
kindness made her name a household word in hundreds of 
homes both North and South which she has never seen. 

—The light-house at Michigan City, one of the most im- 
portant beacons on that sea of storms, Lake Michigan, has 
been for nearly thirty years in charge of a woman, Miss 
Harriet Colfax, a cousin of the late Vice-President Colfax. 
At the time of her appointment lard-oil lamps were used, and 
it was her nightly duty to make her way along a slippery 
breakwater, often in the teeth of a gale, and climb an icy 
ladder, to set her light at dusk and replace it at midnight. 
Of late years gasoline has been substituted, and a narrow 
stairway leads to the tower, but at dusk and at midnight the 
lamps are still set with unvarying regularity. Miss Colfax’s 
companion and helper is an old school friend, Miss Ann 
Hartwell, and the unfailing mutual affection of these two 
isolated workers might furnish a new chapter for The Friend 
ships of Women. 

—One of the graduates of the Westminster Cooking 
School, an Irish lady, Mrs. Jeannette Miller, a woman of 
good family and social position, has adopted the profession 
of cookery, and, in a most becoming cap and apron, goes 
out to private houses to prepare company breakfasts, lunch 
eons, and dinners. She has more engagements offered her, 
at very remunerative rates, than she can possibly fulfil. 
Mrs. Miller believes that many yonng ladies will follow her 
example, as the cook’s is one of the best paid and least 
crowded of professions, and she is sure that in five years a 
thoroughly trained and mentally cultivated cook, who, how- 
ever, must be content to serve a long apprenticeship, will no 
more endanger her social place by her choice of a vocation 
than a trained nurse like Sister Dora or Miss Margaret 
Lonsdale to-day endangers hers. “ 
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Fig. 1.—Corset FOR SHOULDER 
BRACE FOR GIRL FROM 13 TO 15 
YEARS OLD.—FRontT.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, IIL, Figs. 21-30. 
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NEEDLE-Boor. 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 77. 





Corset For Stout Lapy.—FRONT AND Back 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 66-76 





Patcn BAG.—[For description see Supplement. } 





Fig. 1.—EMBRODERY FOR CusHton.—[See Fig. 2. | 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 33. 
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Fig. 1.—Morntnc Dress For CHILD FROM 1 TO 2 


YEARS OLD.—CrocHET-Work.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 31 and 32 
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Fig. 2.—Corsrt with SHOULDER- 
BRACE FOR GIRL FROM 18 TO 15 
Fig. 2—CLasr For Corser Fast- YEARS OLD.--BacKk.—[See Fig. 1. ] 
merce Wee ° re For pattern and description see Supple- 
ENING, Fic. 1. ment, No. III., Figs. 21-80, 


Fig. 1.—Exastic Corser 
Fastentne.—[See Fig. 2.) 
For description see Supplemert. 








Corset WAIST FOR 

GIRL FROM 12 To 14 

YEARS OLD.—BACK 
AND FRONT. 

For pattern and descrip- 

tion see Suppl., No. 1X., 

Figs. 60-65. 







Fig. 1.—Work or Key Basket.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fie. 2.—Dertaw or Empromwery ror Cusnion, Fig, 1.—Foit Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Drrai 
or Biorrer, Fre. 1. 
Key to Symbols: @ Ma- 
hogany ; & Old-Rose; * 
Orange; Dark Blue;® 
Light Blue; & Olive; @ 
Light Green ; - Ground, 
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Fig. 2.—Drpar. or Crocuet-WorK FOR 


Fig. 2.—Borper For Work or Key Basket, Fie. 1. CuiLv’s Dress, Fie, 1, 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonveEnt. | 


~~ might have been expected, there are 
many protests against straight clinging 
skirts, and they are by no means universal as 
yet, certain fabrics being still draped at the front 
and sides of the skirt, although the back is uni- 
formly straight. The majority cling to this com- 
promise. ‘The fabrics which are draped are of 
comparatively light weight, while the costumes 
which have altogether scant straight skirts are 
only the cloth tailor gowns for morning wear. 
The toilettes for early autumn receptions are 
still made in the late summer fashions, though 
the materials and trimmings take on rather more 
of an autumnal appearance. An autumn dress of 
one of the pretty changeable taffetas which were 
so fashionable during the summer, and which 
ladies are loath to give up even now, has the 
skirt of changeable taffeta in old-rose and lichen 
green. This skirt is under a semitransparent 
skirt composed of alternate bands of lichen-col- 
ored velvet ribbon and black lace insertion; the 
back breadths are of lichen-colored velvet and 
rather long. The front of the corsage is of black 
lace over the changeable taffeta, while the back 
is of lichen-colored velvet; bands of velvet ribbon 
traverse the front and terminate in small knots. 
The sleeves are a trifle full, but less prominent in 
the shoulder than last season’s sleeves, and are 
clasped below the jockey and at the wrist with a 
ribbon band and bow. Combinations of two ma- 
terials are still in vogue, but there are constant 
efforts to vary their composition and give them 
touches of originality. ‘Thus a princesse gown 
of a solid-colored material has one front made of 
a figured fabric to match in color, extending into 
revers which are carried to the foot of the skirt. 
Others of the autumn silk gowns are made with 
a skirt which is very fully gathered at the back, 
and opens widely at the front on a skirt front of 
lace or net, terminating at the foot in a flounce 
to match, which is headed by two or three velvet 
ribbons. The corsage opens widely on a high 
guimpe of the lace or net, with collar and point- 
ed girdle of velvet, and close sleeves of the dress 
silk, surmounted by a puff of the lace or net, 
clasped by a velvet bracelet. These detailed de- 
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WALKING DRESS. 
For description see Supplement 


For pattern at 
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MATINEE OR Housk JACKET 


scriptions will serve to indicate 
some of the main features of 
autumn dress: combinations of 
two materials, but with a striv 
ing after variations; sleeves 
which are full rather by reason 
of the *‘ jockey ” or puff on the 
shoulder than from the cut of 
the sleeve itself, the high-cut 
sleeves tending to disappear; 
corsages more than ever va- 
ried, pleated, shirred, crossed, 
and frilled, with perhaps the 
back, or one of the fronts, or a 
side form, made of a second 
material ; skirts — slightly 
draped, or trimmed with fes- 
tooned flounces which lend a 
little of the volume in which 
the skirt itself is too lacking; 
and finally the reappearance 
of a tiny cushion bustle with 
the heavier skirts Plaids, 
large and small, are still in great 
favor, but the larger ones at 
least are seldom employed for 
entire dresses. The colors are 
novel, and for the greater part 
very subdued, with at most a 
few cross-threads of vivid col- 
or. Some new. silk plaid 
have an embroidered flower at 
the centre of each block. 
Stripes are still used in com- 
bination with solid colors, a 
skirt of solid-colored wool 
opening widely on the stripes, 
and the corsage of solid color 
having a full flounce of the 
stripes arranged in bretelles, 
quite deep on the shoulders, 
aud sloping narrower toward 
the point at the front and back 
of the waist 

Young girls of fifteen to 
eighteen years are wearing a 
pretty blouse dress. The skirt 
is gathered all around the 
waist, but rather fuller at the 
back than at the front and 
sides; the hem is turned up on 
the right side and fastened 
with a row of feather-stitching. 
The lining of the bodice is 
tight-fitting; the outside is 
shirred at the neck and waist, 
and is cut about-two inches 
longer than the lining, the sur- 
plus length ‘‘ bagging” slight- 
ly at the waist over a passe- 
menterie belt, which is knotted 
at the side and hangs in loops 
and ends to the hem. The 
sleeve is full, and droops over 
a deep cuff of passementerie. 

Many of the cloth gowns for 
autumn are ornamented with 
velvet appliqués, and, on the 
other hand, there are costumes 


id description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 12-20. 
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of corduroy or velveteen with cloth appliqués 
The applied-work is put on in a variety of ways 
—in borders, columns, or pyramids, in isolated 
motifs, or perhaps the entire sleeves, or the whole 
or parts of the corsage, are covered with it. Man 
tles and small capes are ornamented in the same 
fashion. Some of the appliqués are finished with 
gold soutache or cord at the edges. For autumn 
receptions in the country there have been some 
toilettes prepared of cream or white cloth, with 
appliqués in seal brown or emerald green sur 
rounded with gold. Embroidery obtains more 
largely than ever, in all sorts of materials, on all 
sorts of stuffs—in silk and chenille, in silk and 
metal, in wool and metal, on galloons, and in fine 
braiding—put on in all sorts of unthought-of pat 
terns, or in diagonal lines, ladders, or grilles, with 
military patterns or bretelles for corsages. 


Jackets are more numerous than ever, but I 
fear it is a mistake to make them longer, and 
will detract from their popularity. The number 
of small capes and wraps is beyond calculation 
Many of the capes have velvet yokes, some of 


them with embroidered silk pastilles. Others, of 
cloth only, have the edges embroidered with silk 
of the same color, but in a lighter or darket 
shade, the embroidery sometimes covering the en 
tire yoke; this is also done in gold as well as in 


silks. Long rain and travelling cloaks are in very 
much the same shapes they have had—that is 
with sleeves turned under. One new model has 
a removable cape, consisting of a round yoke and 
full flounce; the sleeves of this are in coat shape 


only slightly higher on the shoulder. Some of 
these long cloaks are in broché or str { 
tones of gray or brown and black. 
Not only capotes, but also round hats and 
toques of crépe de Chine, are being worn for au 
tumn, preceding velvet. There is a decided 
turn to toques, which are being made in all 
shapes, in a variety of materials, and later on 





will be much trimmed with furs. Many of the 
toques are trimmed with gold galloon and an 
aigrette of gold or feathers. Black and gold and 
black with orange velvet are favorite combina 
tions, and gold lace and black and orange pom- 


pous are among the ornaments 
EMMELINE RAYMOND 





VISITING CosTUME. 
For description sce Supplement. 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE.* 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “ Her Faor was Her Fortung,” 
“ Lirrte Kater Kreay,” “ Lazarus iy Lonpon,” eto. 


BOOK IV.—SEVEN YEARS AFTER- 
WARD. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A TALK BY THEMSELVES. 


bey was to all outward appearances 
not the slightest atom of jealousy in the 
disposition of Felix Durant. If he was not 
one of the few rare natures that credit hu- 
manity with being as good as it seemed —or 
rather better, on the whole—he was at least 
not quick with his suspicions; and to be 
doubtful of the motives of those who were 
nearest to his heart would have been to him 
a crime on a level with high treason. Mike 
and he were close friends, and he was en- 
gaged to marry Patty Consterdine; he was 
not likely to have any qualms at leaving 
these two young folk together, let them talk 
of their past never so earnestly. If it was a 
happy reminiscence to them, it was a bore to 
him to listen to it, so let him get out of the 
way till they had exhausted their recollec- 
tions. There were one or two fellows whom 
he wanted to see particularly—one, a brother 
surgeon who wrote verse and was an expert 
in kidneys—and Mike had not met Patricia 
for two years. 

And Mike and Patricia had wandered away 
out of range—gone off into regions remote, 
and as if by instinct seeking a quiet corner 
of the spacious rooms. 

“T wanted to talk to you by yourself so 
very much, Mike,” said Patricia, frankly, 
when they were seated in the bay of a win- 
dow, draped by heavy curtains. ‘‘It is so 
very kind of Felix to leave us to ourselves.” 

“Yes, it is extremely kind of him,” Mike 
assented, in a wondering kind of way. He 
was glad of the opportunity which had pre- 
sented itself, which he had sought even, but 
he took no encouragement, even if he had 
desired any, from Patty’s manner to him, 
her outspokenness. His heart thrilled as he 
sat beside her, but he did not show that his 
heart was beating extra fast. She had never 
guessed from any symptoms he had displayed 
what was lying at his heart’s core. She had 
never guessed it, he was sure—neyer dream- 
ed of his presumption; it was the vigilant 
eyes of the old father which had read him 
like a book—which had been always watch 
ing him, suspecting him from the first mo 
ments of their reacquaintance. A _ horrible 
old father this—one whom he should have 
hated long ago had the man not been a Con- 
sterdine—a man who seemed to suspect all 
humankind, and to credit it with motives 
most unworthy—very unlike the other bro- 
ther who had gone so quickly out of the 
world. Yes, the poet was right—the good 
die first, and Rudolph Consterdine’s heart 
was dry as summer's dust. 

Patty Consterdine was a frank girl—as 
outspoken as her father, but with a marvel 
lous difference in the style. In the days of 
Daddy Kerts she had been trained to speak 
out what was in her mind—in her heart— 
taught truthfulness and a horror of lies, and 
with her father there had been, at least in 
this respect, a semblance of the same train 
ing. Mystery she had abhorred, and the most 
superior governesses that money could pro- 
cure had not in any way spoiled her. No 
one could doubt the genuineness of this girl 
after meeting the clear, steady light which 
shone from her dark eyes, and which esti 
mated a man or woman with singular accu 
racy. She had not grown into a fine lady 
in any way, and Sampson Kerts need not 
have had his fears of her when she passed 
out of his ken; she was unaffected and clear- 
sighted, two admirable traits of character, 
and if at times her questions and answers 
bordered upon brusquerie, that was the one 
inheritance from her ill-tempered father, and 
even this was softened by a manner all her 
own. There was a little of the Consterdine 
character in Patricia, as we may be able to 
see for ourselves later on. Her first ques- 
tion came with a surprise upon our hero—it 
was so quick and to the purpose. 

‘‘Have you and my father quarrelled at 
any time, Mike?” she asked, with her full, 
dark eyes fixed upon his face, and upon 
which Mike felt that there was a little extra 
color flickering, as he answered, quickly too, 
and as though no second consideration of the 
question was necessary—which there was. 

‘‘Oh no, What should he and I have to 
quarrel about, Patty?” 

‘‘I don’t know, exactly. Sometimes it sug- 
gests itself to me that there has been a little 
difference between you two.” 

** Ol no.” 

“* Not at Venice?” 

‘* No.” 

“You see I give you every opportunity to 
remember,” she said, laughing; ‘‘but you 
will not tax your memory so far back.” 

‘“‘T remember everything, unfortunately.” 

“Ts it an unfortunate gift to have too good 
a memory?” 

*‘T think it may be sometimes.” 

**T would rather have that gift than the 
habit of forgetfulness,” she said, thought- 
fully. 

“Tt is so easy to forget, too, at any time,” 
he answered, softly. 

* Degun in Hanrer’s Bazan No. 29, Vol. XXIII. 
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‘‘T don't take that remark for gospel truth, 
Mike; and,” she added, with a sharpness that 
was akin to her father’s, only it was set to 
music, ‘‘I don’t think you or I are of the for- 
getful order. And I know something else.” 

** What is it?” 

‘That you are keeping something back 
from me.” 

‘‘Have I not answered you fairly?” he 
inquired. 

** Well, hardly fairly, I should say,” she 
replied; ‘‘for if you and my father have not 
quarrelled, there is at least a subject between 
you two of which I am in ignorance. Per- 
haps I have no right to know—I cannot say 
—but possibly in knowing I might do some 
good to bridge over the difference between 
you. 

“ There is no difference.” 

‘‘For I want you and my father to be 

friends—you to be one of us—now that we 
are all in England together. For, after all,” 
she added, with a sigh, “we have not so 
many friends that we can afford to part with 
you. 
” “You are kind to say so, Patty, but,” he 
added, with a suddenness which startled her 
a little, ‘‘you do forget—yes, you do for- 
get.” 

‘* What have I forgotten?” 

‘*That your father does not care to call me 
friend.” 

‘*You are mistaken, I hope,” she added, 
with a faint reserve. 

‘‘T know he has been kind,” Mike con- 
tinued. ‘I know that if your aunt Wil- 
helmina had not taken my training under 
her own supervision, at her sole expense, 
your father would have stood in her place. 
Felix Durant has told me so. But, for all 
that, Mr. Consterdine will not care to see 
me ever at his house. And I am not sur- 
prised.” 

‘* Mike, there 7s something you are keep- 
ing back,” she said. ‘‘ It was not like you to 
talk in riddles at Pengavissy, or when I met 
you last at Venice.” 

‘*T will tell you if you like.” 

“Of course I like.” 

“It isas well that I should,” he said. ‘It 
saves beating the air vainly; it will put you 
on your guard. It is not worth disguising, 
Patty.” 

‘** Well, what is it?” 

‘*Has not your father suggested to your 
mind what might be troubling his?” 

es a 

‘*And you baven’t guessed?” 

‘* Why, you are catechising me,” she cried, 
laughing; ‘‘turning the tables upon me. I 
wanted to do all the questioning myself.” 

‘*A woman’s natural privilege.” 

“Well, well, what is it that will put me 
on my guard, that you and my father have 
kept from me?” 

Mike frowned, hesitated, bit his lip, looked 
vaguely to right and left, finally looked 
straight at her. He could be outspoken 
too, if he liked, though he did not wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. And he was troubled 
that night—bewildered; and Patricia Con- 
sterdine had taunted him almost with con- 
cealment, evasion, perhaps duplicity. Yes, 
why not let her know the exact position? 
Where was the harm of it to her or him? 
Her father might at any moment give her 
his own distorted version of the truth. It 
would be sure to escape; let it come from 
him. She would believe him, he was sure. 

* Patty,” he said, ‘‘when we were in Venice 
together—when chance brought us together 
—your father was not pleased to see how 
quickly we became friends. He could not 
understand—it might not have been in his 
nature to understand, perhaps—how dear the 
past was to me and you, especially to me, for 
you were the first friend I had ever had; and 
on the night that we first met, boy and gir] 
together, it was you who set me wondering 
first whether there was not something in the 
world which I might learn to believe in and 
look up to. You will not think that I am 
flattering you in any way by saying this; it 
was my boyish longing for a better life and 
truer friends, for I was never wholly bad. 
Will you believe that, Patty?” 

‘**T have always believed it.” 

“Thank you. There were such strange 
elements of good in me that my father and 
mother could not trust me always,” he said, 
bitterly; ‘‘ they did not understand me in the 
least. They never did; they never will. But 
you did—at first sight.” 

‘‘T don’t understand you now, Mike; and 
after all these years,” she said, regretfully. 

‘*Yes, you do,” he said, flatly contradict- 
ing her. ‘‘ At all events, this was my rea- 
son for showing, possibly, an extravagance 
of joy at meeting you abroad. You came at 
a time when my heart was sad, when the 
magnitude of the task I had undertaken was 
beginning to appall me, when I felt close to 
failure and utter incompetency. And it was 
your assuring words that helped me on, that 
gave me strength; your smiles that brought 
the sunlight on my path again. Am I too 
poetical?” 

‘Just alittle,” she said, dryly. ‘‘It sounds 
very much like flattery, Mike; but that is—” 

“The qualification of a fine gentleman, 
which I am never likely to be, which I would 
not be if I could,” he cried; ‘‘and I am not 
flattering you in any way. You are above 
receiving it, as I am of offering it. And 
that’s ‘God’s truth.’” 

It was his old cry, strangely enough at that 
time; bis echo from the past days of igno- 
rance and ignorant profanity; but he meant 
what it implied. He had had years of train- 


ge careful supervision, and spoke by the 
card. 

“You are excited, Mike; go on,” she said, 
timidly. ‘‘Is there much more to say?” 

‘*No; it is all told in a very few words. 
Your father thought that I should fall in 
love with you; that I was falling in love.” 

Straightforward as she was herself, this was 
a specimen of plain-speaking which confused 
her, brought the long, dark lashes over the 
eyes like a screen, deepened the color in her 
olive-tinted skin. 

“*Did he tell you so?” she almost whispered. 

ore.” 

‘* Ridiculous!” she murmured. 

“Yes, it was ridiculous; it was madness; 
and your father ought to have known better 
than to have betrayed to me so absurd a sus- 
picion.” 

‘*Poor father 7s absurdly suspicious. It 
is his weakness—perhaps his cross. Other- 
wise, Mike, he is a better father, more gener- 
ous, and affectionate, and thoughtful than 
the world gives him credit for being. You 
must not take to heart too seriously all that 
he implies,” she said; ‘‘ he has known trou- 
ble, great trouble. He has been so many 
times aspersed, misunderstood; and he is very 
proud, and will not defend himself against 
any accusations levelled at him.” 

**Why should he? Why should any man? 
But why should he doubt me?” 

“Yes.” 

“You cannot be sure of that.” 

**T see it in his eyes—hear it in the tone 
of his voice. And I have assured him how 
groundless is his distrust. I have tried to 
convince him that my ambitions are very 
small, and that I have no pride in my dispo- 
sition. I would not link my life, knowing 
what I know of my dreadful past, with any 
one for whom I cared, whom under happier 
auspices I might have learned to care for. 
At any moment I may be dragged down to 
the old awful depths—at any moment I may 
be shamed by the past spectres rising from 
their graves, and crying out to me, ‘ You are 
one of us.’ And do you think I could drag 
down —or shame--another who might be 
trusting in me, whose life was fair and pure, 
and apart from every thought of evil? I told 
your father this in Venice.” 

‘* Ah, Mike, it is you who are absurd now 
—morbid and unreal.” 

‘*] shall never marry.” 

‘Your future fame will make amends for 
all the past, which will be sunk, I hope, like 
a stone in the sea.” 

‘*The past can never be drowned.” 

“Oh yes,” she said, in a strange, thought- 
ful tone; ‘‘it is easy to forget the past.” 

‘*Has any one told you so?” 

“Daddy Kerts.” 

‘‘Does he think you or I have forgotten 
him?” 

‘*He writes me to that effect.” 

“‘T will prove to Uncle Sampson that I 
have not. Good or bad, the past lives with 
us to the end,” said Mike. 

There was a pause, then Patricia said, sud- 
denly, almost sharply: ‘‘ When my father 
spoke to you at Venice in that strange, 
crude way—lowering me as well as himself, 
poor father—what was your reply? I have 
a right to ask that now you have explained 
to me what was troubling him.” 

‘*T told him what I have told you just now.” 

‘*Word for word?” 

‘* Yes, so far as I can remember.” 

To his surprise, she broke into a musical 
laugh. ‘‘ It must have been an odd dialogue 
between you,” she said. ‘‘ Something of bur- 
lesque in it—something stagy and unreal, 
Mike. It does not seem to me to belong in 
any way to actual life.” 

“It did not then. But I gave him my 
word, and I have repeated it to him this 
evening again.” 

“Surely — surely not,” said Patricia, 
amazed. ‘‘ He cannot think—for an instant 
—that—” 

‘‘He knows not what he thinks,” was 
Mike’s interruption. ‘‘ He is as unsettled in 
his mind as—well, as Iam. But one soon 
forgets. A man can forget everything in his 
work.” 

‘*Can you?” 

“I think so. I hope I shall be able.” 

“To forget even the past,” she added, 
quaintly, ‘‘ which you say there is no forget- 
ting?” 

‘“Ah, you take up my own words and 
pelt me with them,” he said, lightly now; 
** but we will not fence over phrases. I have 
not congratulated you on your engagement 
to Sir Felix Durant. He will make you one 
of the best of husbands, because he is one of 
the best of men.” 

“ Mike, there is some little mistake—and 
your congratulations are before time.” 

‘“‘T—I do not understand.” 

‘‘I am not yet engaged to Sir Felix Du- 
rant.” 

‘‘Great Heaven! Why, he told me that 
you were.” 

‘‘He thinks so, probably; my father thinks 
so; both of them, very oddly, do not take me 
into consideration,” said Patricia; ‘‘and yet 
the Consterdines bear a reputation for hav- 
me will of their own, and I am my father’s 
child.” 

Mike looked at her in a bewildered way. 
‘‘T—I do not understand,” he said, for the 
second time that night. 

‘‘Sir Felix Durant is on probation,” she 
said. ‘‘He is awaiting my answer, but I 
have not given it to him.” 

“ You are not his bride-elect?” 
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‘Did he say I was? To you?” 

‘‘T am not sure what he said. But I have 
understood from you, from your father, from 

your aunt Wilhelmina, from everybody who 
tr either Felix or yourself, that this was 
so.” 
‘*Sir Felix, my father, and all the rest of 
them sum me up very readily. They are 
too quick, I think. But they do not know. 
Neither do I!” 

Mike drew a deep breath of astonishment; 
he could have asked other questions had not 
Aunt Wilhelmina suddenly loomed before 
them, and looked from one to the other curi- 
ously. 

“Oh! here you are,” she said. ‘‘ Your 
father is searching for you everywhere, Pa- 
tricia. You had better come with me.” 

“‘Tam quite ready, aunt. Mike and I have 
finished our recollections.” 

‘“There must have been a whole volume 
of them, by the time they have taken to re- 
Jate,” was the dry rejoinder. 

Then she sailed away with her niece upon 
her arm, and Michael Garwood stood and 
looked after her regretfully, and with the 
certain knowledge that his heart was beat- 
ing extraordinarily rapidly. He was not a 
dull man; nay, in many things he was very 
quick, and from the depths of which he had 
raved—the depths of his life, of his despair, 
of his submerged romance, of which only 
Rudolvh had dreamed, there seemed to shine 
a light, fitful and far away, like the light that 
flashes strangely and fitfully from the sand 
banks and the light-ships out of the darkness 
and over the seas. And those lights are only 
danger signals after all, warning the voyagers 
where the danger Jurks, and where death 
awaits those who come too near. And yet 
he took no warning to himself that night, 
after all; he was glad that Patty was not en- 
gaged to Felix Durant, but he could not have 
given a true reason for the sense of relief 
which had come to him. His past had not 
changed in any one degree—it was forever 
the same, and must lie forever in shadow; 
but he did not look back so much in horror 
of it as he had done before he had had that 
“long talk” with Patty Consterdine. The 
clouds had rolled back a little, surely, and 
there were stars shining down upon him. 

He went away to think of it; in the 
quietude of his own home he could map it 
all out, reduce it to scale, he thought, and he 
was unsettled and in dream-land at Wilhel- 
mina Consterdine’s house; he would be better 
gone. He might be foolish, do or say some- 
thing which might be forever afterward to 
him one long, lasting regret; he could not 
trust himself further that night. His jour- 
ney back had bemuddled his senses a little— 
he was in dream-land, where nothing was real. 
To-morrow he should be cool and self-pos- 
sessed and business-like; the young artist 
who would do wonders presently with his 
brush, and who had only handicapped him- 
self in his first effort, people said, by his 
ghastly and ridiculous realism; the genius 
who had stepped over the conventionalities 
and dared to be original; who had thrown 
over the simpering Madonnas, and Venetian 
flower girls, and marble palaces and bridges, 
shining in the sun or moon, and shimmering 
upside down in blue water; who had lived 
in Venice and been trained in Venice. and 
yet had sent forth to the worid a half-mad 
hussy of the London slums contemplating 
murder, and lurking at the gin-shop doors 
with a bottle of vitriol in her hands. 

He was close to his own home when some 
one touched him on the arm—one of the fig- 
ures out of his own picture almost—a ragged 
woman, with her bonnet awry, and her gray 
hairs trailing from beneath it, and her breath 
reeking with bad drink. And before she 
had said a word to him he knew that this 
outcast was the mother he had lost for so 
long. 

There were no stars shining in his sky 
after that! 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE MOTHER. 


Ir was a strange meeting—a strange recog- 
nition on both sides, considering the years 
that had intervened since mother pol son 
had met last. And yet each appeared to 
know the other at once. It was a meeting 
stern and complete; and there were no stars 
in Mike’s sky after that. 

““Mike! It 2s you!” 

‘** Mother!” 

And what a mother it was! The wonder 
was not that Mike should have recognized 
her—for this was the same woman whom he 
had left behind at Nicholson’s Rents, a little 
more haggard, more disreputable, more rag- 
ged, that was all—but that she should have 
recognized her son in the stalwart, well-built, 
almost fashionable man before her. This was 
no longer the waif of the Borough slums, the 
boy known to the police, and to those who 
feared the police and were ever in hiding 
from them. Mike should have changed be- 
yond all recognition—even from a lynx-eyed 
mother—and Mike thought so the instant af- 
terward, for he said, sharply and sternly, 
‘*How do you know my name is Mike?” 

‘** You called me mother, didn’t you?” 

‘Yes, afterwards, In mistake, perhaps.” 

“Oh no; that won't do for me,” cried the 
woman. ‘‘That’s a trick that won’t catch 
on, at any price. You're artful, you always 
were, but it won’t wash, Mike Garwood; be- 
sides—” 

‘* Besides what?” he asked, as she came to 
a full stop. 
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‘Besides, I’ve been put on to find you.” 

“Hal That is it?” 

“Yes, that’s it; and if you must know.” 

“*Who told you where to find me?” 

‘‘Never mind,” said the mother, with an 
air of tipsy knowingness which he knew too 
well—which belonged to her, which was of 
the bad old days from which he thought he 
had escaped. 

‘*Some one has done so. And yet I have 
only been in England a few hours,” said 
Mike, half to himself, half to her; ‘‘it is al! 
very strange—very horrible.” 

* What is horrible?” 

‘You are,” was the crude answer back 

Mrs. Garwood was not greatly shocked by 
this unfilial display; she was not surprised. 
Nearly all her life she had been used to hard 
words and rough usage, and Mike’s manner 
was not in any way startling or disappoint- 
ing to her. Still, she uttered a mild protest 
—even drew a satirical comparison. 

“‘Ah, you’re a fine gentleman now,” she 
cried, ‘‘and wear fine clothes, like your rat 
of a father, and it is easy to browbeat a poor 
wretch like me. It’s so easy! But I don’t 
mind—I don’t care. What's the odds?” 

It was his own old cry, years ago. Mike 
caught her by the wrist, and looked straight 
into her face. 

‘* You have been drinking,” he said. 

‘*Notadrain. Upon my soul, Mike, hard- 
ly a drain,” she answered, ‘I haven’t had 
a chance. So help me Heaven and all the 
saints, Mike, as true as you're a living man, 
I haven't a penny in the world.” 

‘‘Let us walk round this square whilst I 
talk to you,” Mike said, sternly. 

‘Can't you give me a night's shelter—your 
own mother? e 

“Its a long tramp to the Borough from 
here.” 

“You shall not walk back.” 

‘*There’s a good son. I knew you would 
not be hard upon me, Mike—your own mo- 
ther. Your own—” 

‘** You have said that before,” he interrupt- 
ed, sharply. ‘‘Have you nothing else to 
give out but that hideous parrot cry—that 
whine from the awful past?” 

‘Oh, lorks! oh, how fine!” cried the mo- 
ther, ironically; ‘‘ have you been to the theay- 
ter lately, or what?” 

‘What do you want with me? 

‘Not affection,” retorted the mother— 
‘‘not from the likes of you any article of 
that kind. You're too much like your cuss- 
ed father. You have kept out of my way, 
left me to starve, or die, or rot—any thing, for 
what you cared. Le ft me to the streets, to 
my vile husband’s brutality—to the devil's 
clutches—you!” 

It was an impassioned utterance, with a 
wild pathos in it that thrilled Mike, for there 
was truth in it. 

‘*T could have done you no good,” 
tered. 

‘Very likely not.” 

** And you would have done me harm.” 

‘“Ah, yes. Don’t forget to look out for 
yourse If, Mike—you never did.” 

‘What do you want with me now?” he 
asked. 

‘Money.” 

‘*Who told you I had any to give away?” 

**Oh, | know—I know more than you think, 
You'll have to get up early to get over me. 
I'm nota fool,” she cried, boastfully—‘ I nev- 
er was.” 

** You expect money from me? 

“* Yes, I do. 

‘“‘And not affection,” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
that is wise, mother. You have done no- 
thing for me for which I should be grateful.” 
‘‘T brought you into the world, didn’t 1?” 

de aa 

‘** And you've got on in it?” 

“You trained me to be a thief.” 

“It’s a lie. It was your father’s doings. 
Didn't I get you a nice berth in the London 
Road, at a boot shop, when you were a kid?” 

‘** And was told to sneak the boots, which I 
did. Oh yes; I remember,” said Mike. 

‘And didn’t I get you off, and salve over 
the magistrate by weeping and wailing, and 
saying it was your first offence, and it should 
never occur again, and Heaven knows what 
besides? And you might have gone toa re- 
formatory for five years if it had not been 
for me.” 

‘* All the better if I had,” 

** And didn’t I—” 

‘* That will do,” said Mike, abruptly; ‘‘you 
need not remind me of anything more. 
There is nothing forgotten, mother.” 

‘* Except me--except me!” exclaimed the 
woman, raising both her arms aloft, as if in 
protest to heaven against her unhappy lot, 
the hardness of heart of this son by her side 
—this son, who had been lost and was found. 

Mike caught her by the wrist again, and 
she gave another little cry of pain. He was 
excited and not like himself. The past was 
so close to him, and he was not kind or char- 
itable. 

‘*T had not forgotten you. 
woman!” 

‘*Don’t call me ‘woman.’ You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself to say so. Who are 
you, I should like to know, after all? And 
you just leave off grabbing at my wrist like 
a policeman,” she cried, with an angry wrench 
of her arm away from him. 

“Will you listen, and not talk?” 

“Go it! What do you want tosay? Chuck 
it out, and have done with it.” 

“‘T had not forgotten that you were my 
mother,” he went on. ‘‘I have borne you 
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always in horrible remembrance—treasuring 
up here and there some little act of kindness 
to me, a grain of gold shining in the dross. 
You did me one good turn in life, mother.” 

** What was that?” 

“In sending me away from you to your 
brother Sampson’s—in pointing out his place 
as a shelter where I might lie in hiding. You 
did not guess it—neither did I—but that was 
Salvation to me.” 

**Oh! salvation, was it? You are good, 
and no mistake. And that makes you so 
hard, I suppose?—such a brute!” 

‘* Salvation from the streets—from the life 
I had been leading and had been trained to 
lead; nothing more than that, I mean,” he 
continued. ‘‘And before I went abroad— 
listen to this—I came to the Rents in search 
of you, to give you back chance for chance, 
to try and save you in my turn. But you 
were in prison—you were a hundred times 
worse than when I had left you—a hopeless 
drunkard, the terror of the slums around 
you, and I gave up. I felt the task beyond 
me.” 

“You did not try very hard, did you?” 

‘“‘T was going away. I left money for you 
at the public-house: did you get it?” 

‘*T got some measly scrap or other,” was 
the reply. ‘‘And spent it.” 

‘I suppose so.” 

‘You did not expect me to put it into a 
post- office savings-bank, did you?” 

** NO. 

a Well, then, what are you jawing at?” 

“* Patience, and I will tell you.” 

*‘T don’t know if I care to hear any more 
about it,” she said, restlessly. ‘‘ You’ve got 
a style on—oh, lor, yes—and I can’t say I 
like it.” 

“If I had found you a woman whom it 
was possible to save—if I had found you, 
even now, anything but what you are,” said 
Mike, ‘‘I would have done my very best for 
you—sinking all my pride, all my chances, 
all my money, to put you on a level with 
myself, to make your life a part of mine. 
But now—never! Do you hear me?” he al- 
most shouted; ‘‘I say never!” 

‘I don’t care what you say,” 
mother back at him. ‘‘ You needn’t holler 
the square down. I’m not deaf.” 

**Hence I will not share your life, because 
it would disgrace my own—hold me up to 
ridicule, or what is worse, to pity—make a 
mockery of my present and my fomeee— dine 
me into the mire without raising you one 
atom’s worth above your mise rable self. And 
so,” he added, ‘‘it shall not be. You must 
keep ever at arms-length of me.” 

‘That depends upon what you can pay to 
keep me at arms-length, as you call it,” she 
said, defiantly; ‘‘ otherwise—” 

‘ Yes—otherwise?” Mike repeated, as she 
paused. 

‘* Otherwise I shall look you up pretty fre- 
quently, you may depend upon it,” was the 
cool assurance. ‘‘I’m getting old. I’ve lost 
my strength, Mike, and require a lot of pam- 
pering; and you've got money put by.” 

‘*Money is given to me out of charity at 
present—or most of it. Iam not paying my 
way.” 

“Ah! Well, you've got rich friends—I 
wish I had—and they back you up just be- 
cause you can draw ced paint. 

“How do you know?” 

“Oh, I get to hear—I'm not a fool, I’ve 
just told you.” 

‘‘And who told you how to find me after 
my return? Who put you on my track so 
quickly?” 

‘* Your father.” 

“*Ts it possible?” 

‘* Yes, that’s the fact of the case,” 
ironically. 

‘*T thought you and he were not together?” 

‘He writes tome. Once a week he sends 
a skinny bit of money—all he can afford, he 
says. don’t believe him. He sent round 
to-night and told me where you were.” 

‘*He did?” 

“You” 

“You are friends, then?” 

‘* There’s a mutual separation arranged be- 
tween us, if you call that being friends. He 
pays me to keep out of his way, just as you’re 
going to do,” she replied. ‘‘Just as fine a 
gentleman as you are is Jem Garwood now, 
and a pretty pair the two of you'll make. 
Great Heaven, I think I see you both—father 
and son—hiding round the corner of the 
streets and waiting for me to go by.” 

“Is my father rich?” 

“‘T don’t know. He has plenty of coin.’ 

‘* How obtained?” 

‘* How should I know?” 

‘* You have no idea?” 

Mrs. Garwood shook her head emphati- 
cally. 

‘It don’t do to ask Jem how he got his 
money; you must take his word for it or 
leave it alone altogether. He says he has 
come into it by being next of kin to some 
(Continued on page 866, Supplement.) 
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‘AN OYSTER FISHER.” 
See illustration on page 853. 


N the northern coast of France there is a 

race of people as different from the chat- 
tering Marseillais and the dwellers on the 
southern coast as if they spoke a different lan- 
guage. And well they might be. They are 
not, in fact, Latins, but the descendants of 
those bold sea-rovers who planted a thrifty 
shoot on the Channel coast centuries ago, as 
their name—Normans—implies. 
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Time has not effaced these race character- 
istics. The sea is still the Norman’s highway, 
and its depths his treasure-house. In his 
youth he is hardy, bold, and adventurous. He 
leaves his sweetheart weeping on the shore, 
and is gone for months among the fogs of cold 
Newfoundland with the herring fishers. Af- 
ter a time, when his bones begin to creak, 
and there is a wife at his fireside, and boys 
and girls cluster about his knee, the’ long 
voyages seem longer, and the fishing banks 
further away. 

But never does he give up the sea. With 
a half-dozen of his fellows and a boy or two, 
not yet old enough to go off with the herring 
fishers, he mans the Rose d’ Havre, L’ Hiron- 
delle, or L’ Etincelle, and goes out into the 
Channel after mackerel. But he has not 
left danger on the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Across the Channel the winds sweep trea- 
cherously, and the steam-ships and merchant 
fleet, pressing and crowding one another 
along the great Channel highway, ray not 
see every little fishing-smack. 

At last old age, helped along by wind, 
weather, and exposure, overtakes the fisher- 
man. His sons are off with the herring 
fishers, and his grandsons have gone for the 
mackerel. Then the old man takes his boat 
and makes for the placid, shallow oyster 
beds, where he rakes all day the coppery 
starvelings which Europeans know as the 
oyster. After storms and perils by night 
and day, here at last is safe anchorage. Of 
his mates, some are lying in the parish 
church-yard, others among the deathless 
calms that lie below storm and whve; but 
the sea and he are companions stil). 

The human interest that his figure inspires 
is akin to that of some scarred, battle-worn sol- 
dier. There are days on the Channel coast 
when the sky piles up its cloud-capped pal- 
aces like adream of enchantment. There are 
other days when earth, air, and sky swim in 
a liquid golden mist, which phantom ships 
prick with their masts like golden needles. 
Against nature thus irradiated the lonely 
fisherman in his boat, rough-visaged, seamed 
with toil, his life spent in wrestiing for a 
livelihood against the fury of the elements, 
comes with grim antithesis. 

It is these contrasts, so striking to the eye, 
so appealing to the heart, that have peopled 
the Norman coast with painters. The Span- 
ish artist Baixeras-Verdaguer, the painter of 
‘“*An Oyster Fisher,” is one of the new 
members of this ever-increasing summer 
colony. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Supsoriper.—The habit skirt hangs well over the 
usual four-gored foundation skirt. 

Op Sunssceimer.—Trains are made narrow and soft, 
with satin or silk lining half their depth, but no stiff 
facing. They are set on in court-train fashion, with 
all their fulness in six or eight pleats, or else in thick 
French gathers (of alternate short and )ong stitches) ; 
they follow every motion of the wearer, and as they 
are handsomely lined, it does not matter if they do 
“turn over” slightly. 

E. L. L.—Get golden brown or gray silk plush for 
your cloak, line it with light brocade or changeable 
silk, and trim with black ostrich feathers as a border 
and as lining for a high Medici collar. For informa- 
tion about serving wines at dinners, read Mrs, Her- 
rick’s article in Bazar No. 40. 

Sis.—The bride should wear white undressed kid 
gloves with her white dress. 

Dovntrut.—For information about Chautanqua lec- 
tures, uddress John H. Vincent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, 
New York 

Heiena.—Use your brocade for a Medici collar and 
sleeves, or part ot the, sleeves of a camel’s-hair bodice 
the color of the satin ground of your sample. Make 
the plain skirt ot the camel’s-hair. 

Crums Sounarer.—Use a brush or “ crumb scraper” 
a age of a napkin for removing crumbs from the 
table. 

M. J. L.—Get either the soft Régence silk, benga- 
line, or the repped Muscovite silk for your black dress. 
Make a pointed bodice with slight flaring collar, mod- 
erately full sleeves, high on the shoulders, and a straight 
habit skirt pointed four inches longer in the back. 
Use some of the jewelled net trimming, or that with 
jet and turquoises, on the collar and sleeves—a yard 
will answer. As you are fleshy, drape the top of the 
skirt front slightly by pleats next the belt. 

Supscrter.—Use your figured velvet for the bodice, 
with a habit skirt of brown cloth trimmed with pauels 
of the velvet. 

J.T. H.—A gray tweed tailor-made gown is a suit- 
able travelling dress for a bride wearing mourning. 
Have a small black felt toque with twists of velvet 
and short ostrich tips. A black cloth house gown, 
with white chiffon at the neck, like that illustrated in 
Bazar No. 41, will be handsome, with the cape and 
hat shown in the same paper. A black silk dress 
and a violet wrapper or tea gown will be useful. Get 
more gros grain for the dress of the middle-aged lady, 
and trim with black lisse or chiffon mousseline instead 
of crape. 

Suxzsortser.—We cannot tell you how to use cham- 
pagne to make the hair light. 

Maupr.—A diamond solitaire is preferred for an en- 
gagement ring. Wear it and the plain gold wedding- 
ring on the third finger of the left hand. 

Canrir I.—Get white or rose China silk for the front 
of your tea gown. Make a blue satin evening dress 
with demi-trained skirt and a low bodice slightly point- 
ed, with a full frill of chiffon mousseline drooping 
around the neck, and puffed chiffon sleeves. 

*Niprie M.”—Five o'clock is too early for men to 
wear evening dress, but the bride and her maids can 
wear full dress at that hour. Get satin or silver bro- 
cade for the wedding dress. See illustrations and de- 
scriptions of bridal and trousseau dresses in Bazar 
No. 38. 

Amateur Dress-MAKer.—Be careful to buy genuine 
whalebone—not the composition too often sold for 
such; shave the ends thin with a penknife, and sew 
through them. 

Mrs. S.—Wash your black silk stockings through 
strong salt-water, dry them, and wash again; then 
rinse in clear water. This will set the color. 

A. J. H.—To remodel your cloak buy sleeves already 
braided, or else passementerie sleeves. Get blue wool 
crossbarred with black Astrakhan to combine with 
your blue serge; make it like the redingote costume 
illustrated on page 748 of Bazar No. 39. A felt toque 
with velvet ribbon strings, trimmed with velvet twists 
and short ostrich tips, should suit you. 

Ca.Lou.ator.—Have silk sleeves the color of your 
dress braided lightly all over with black. A border 
braided on the front and sides of the skirt will also be 
handsome, 

N. A. C.—Violet cashmere will be pretty for your 
wrapper, with the silk you have in two full breadths in 
front, and pointed belt and collar of velvet. Give 
your busband a Rassia leather pocket-case for letters 
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and Important papers, or else one of the long allver 
pencils that men carry in their pockets. 

A. C.—The maid of honor need not wear white. 
A yellow or pink dress would be appropriate. If she 
prefer blue, pink will be pretty for the bridemaids. 

Frerzixr.—Get black faced cloth for a honse gown, 
with black chiffon mousseline at the top, like that il- 
Justrated in Bazar No. 41, and have a cape and hat to 
match for the street. Choose long wavy Astrakhan 
for your fur cape. Sleeves are moderately large, and 
skirts are straight with a flounce at the foot. Make 
your black surah waist with a shirt yoke, box-pleated 
front, and full sleeves. Have a laced corselet of black 
wool to wear with it. 

K. D.—Have your cape mace long, like one ilins- 
trated in Bazar No. 41, with flowing easy folds and 
high mitred collar. 

Sunsorirr.—Get faced cloth for a “ blne wedding 
and travelling dress.” Make it in tailor fashion, w th 
a jacket to match, trimmed with braid and fur binding. 











Seuma.—Get sleeves and vest of brown silk for vour 
plush dress,and have a flaring collar with some jet 
on it. 


M.—Make a young lady's black wool dress by the 
design for an “autumn gown” on page 749 of Bazar 
No. 39. Use broad Hercules braid for the diagonal 
rows across the front of bodice and skirt. 

A. B.—The groom and groomaman at day weddings 
wear black frock-coats, vests of the same, dark trou- 
sers, and pear! kid gloves. The bride’s tulle veil should 
be as long as her dress. The sisters of the pride wea 
reception dresses, with or without bonnets in church 
as they prefer, but without bonnets at home. 

M. R.—1. The duty of providing an escort for your 
girl guests depends upon the custom of the place in 
which you live; it is more usual for girls who are un- 
chaperoned to be called for by their maids, or by some 
member of their family. 2 A gentleman will thank 
you for the pleasure a dance has given him. 3. It is 
certainly better for a lady to cross the room alone to 
join a group than for her to remain with no one neat 
her. 4. A young lady may ask a man to call upon 
her after meeting him several times, though strict 
form demands that the invitation should come from 
her mother. 5. Do not leave the drawing-room 

Gotprn-Rop.—An invitation of any sort to your 
rector or any other man should come from your mo- 
ther. 

Ianorant.—Address the outside envelope to “‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. John Smith”; the inner envelope in the same 


way, but of course without street and number. En- 
close an additional card for Miss or the Misses Smith. 
It is not necessary to serve refreshments at your “at 


homes,” 
version 

N. 8S. J.—Use either a plain white card or one with 
a narrow black border; it should be engraved, and 
bear your name the same as during your husband's 
life. 

W. H.—Sending your card by mail is sufficient ac- 
knowledgment of your calls of condolence. You are 
not supposed to pay calls in person while in mourning. 

Beatrice.—Unless your drawing-room be very lar ge, 
attending your departing guest to the door will not 
appreciably separate you from the caller remaining. 
Yes; leave a card for each of the family. No forma il 
ity of service is required at a tea. Place the spoon 
with the fork. At a supper serve the coffee last—after 
the ices, etc. 

Green YounG Hovusr-keerrr.—tl. A salad course con- 
sists of a dish of any kind of salad; if plain—lettuce, 
chiccory, tomatoes, cress, or endive—it may be dresse d 
on the table with a plain French dressing, or mayon- 
naise dressing may be passed with it. Such salads as 
chicken, lobster, shrimp, etc., are almost always dressed 
before they are sent to the tal le. Cheese, crackers, or 
grisini, and olives usually accompany a salad. This 
course is served just before the sweets. 2 An entrée 
is a small dainty dish, served as one of the minor 
courses at adinner. It should be tastefully prepared 
and garnished, and differ in material from the rest of 
8. Always provide a finger-bowl for each 


although tea and wafers form a pleasant di- 




















guest. If you cannot do this, omit finger-bowls alto- 
gether. 4. At present it is not good form in most 


places for a young lady to go to a party alone with a 
young man, unless he be a near relative. She should 
be accompanied by a chaperon. In any case, it is 
hardly correct to adopt the plan you suggest in your 
query. 

Creiguton.—A large shal 





low box or basket of char- 
coal placed in a damp cellar will keep milk from be- 
coming tainted. Several pieces of charcoal tied up in 
netting and dropped into a well or cistern will absorb 
the impurities of the water. Charcoal laid in refriger- 
ators or wire safes where food is kept will aid in pre- 
venting its spoiling; and a piece of charcoal tied up 
in a piece of linen and buried in a pot of butter will 
aid in overcoming a tendency to become rancid. 

Hysen.—With your black coat and dark trousers 
wear a black vest and white scarf of crépe de Chine, 
repped silk, or brocade. As the bride is not supported 
by attendants yon will not need a best man, but you 
should have ushers to present the guests after the cere- 
mony. Wear pearl-colored gloves with slight stitching 
of the same shade. Read New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 42. 

A New Svnsoriser.—To represent a Mexican, wear 
a short skirt of black and red, with a scarf of many 
colors wrapped around the head and faliing on the 
dress. Have much gold in sequins, chains, etc., about 
the os 

Cc. L. Y.—You will find a diagram and description 
of a train in Bazar No. 42. Put in a facing of inex- 
pensive silk or satin over the soft crinoline lining. 

Youvrist.—Make your combination wool dress like 
the redingote costume illustrated on page 748 of Baza 
No. 39. You will need a foundation skirt if the dress 
skirt is drawn up from the foot. The fabric you men- 
tion is suitable for a warm climate in winter. A pat- 
tern of a bodice without darts is given in Bazar No. 42. 
The lining must be fitted by darts. 

Luiv.—Get some dark brocaded silk for large sleeves 
of your cashmere dress. Make it with a pointed bodice 
fastened on the left side, and a straight skirt. Get 
large-meshed net with velvet dots. Dip your lace in 
tepid water in which a small bit of gum-arabic has 
been dissolved. 

Sister.—Have ushers but not bridemaids. A silver 
or pearl colored silk or cloth gown is snitable for a 
widow to be married in. A black silk dress and a 
tailor gown will be useful to her, Gray, lavender, and 
violet are fashionable shades that she can use with 
propriety. 

Inquinen.—See reply in Bazar No. 42 to your pre- 
vious letter. To whiten ivory knife-handles, steep 
them two or three days in water, then take out, and 
brush with lemon juice. Polish afterward with putty 
and water. 

M.—The plain carpet is better for a parlor than 
the ‘painte d floor; you can get ingrain carpet in preity 
dull colors that make a nice ground tone for rugs. 
Use black bengaline for a bodice, with sleeves and 
skirt of your blue Henrietta cloth. 

* Brown-EYeEp Beauty.”—Mention the lady’s name 
first. It depends upon the intimacy of the man with 
your family. Simply say you do not require an escort. 

Qurrovs.—The card should read Miss Smith. 

R. P. Q.—White Swiss under curtains will be pretty, 
or, if you prefer silk, use dull yellow. 

Pearst.—You will remove your gloves at supper; it 
is a pretty custom for the bride to cut the cake. Let 
the bridemaid stand beside the bride, and the grooms- 
man attend the groom in the same way. 

New Svunsoriser.—Some very light refreshment is 
desirable, 

E. B. S.—Leave your Mr. and Mrs. card in response 
to each card left upon you. 

Gtapys.—Your white lace will look well over yellow 
silk. Wear white gloves with it. Get white or dull 
red faced cloth for an evening cloak. Make it in large 
circular shape, with changeable silk or brocaded lin- 
ing, and white fur facing the front and the large Medici 
collar. 

Cc. F. W.—Get the entire dress of black bengaline 
and trim with passementerie. Make with pointed bod- 
ice, moderately full sleeves, and straight skirt slightly 
draped across the front. Gray, tan, or the new blue 
camel’s-hair, with ee fur facing and collar, will make 
a handsome ‘carriage cloak, 
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AN ECHO OF YOUTH. 
BY DORA REED GOODALE. 


fe minister, a spare old man, with stiff 

gray locks, had just utteredethe bene- 
diction in his slightly nasal drawl, and a mild 
sense of righteous edification, not necessarily 
dependent on a strict regard to the sermon, 
subdued for a moment the rustle and hum 
of words that rippled through the dispersing 
congregation. The little boys in the choir 
clattered down the gallery stairs to the last 
wheezy notes of the parlor organ, while two 
older girls, fresh-faced farmers’ daughters 
with rosy cheeks, lingered to put the hymn- 
books in place, and Jet fall a few roguish 
comments upon the performance for the fur- 
ther confusion of Joseph and ’Lijah, two stal- 
wart youths,who waited awkwardly near, en- 
during a sort of sweet misery. Below, the 
matrons settled their bonnets and shawls, 
pausing to exchange their small morsels of 
decorous gossip, while one of the deacons 
might be seen in a back pew resuming the 
boots which had been temporarily displaced 
by a large pair of carpet slippers. 

** Well it’s true,” exclaimed a sharp-faced 
Woman with small black eyes. ‘‘ Mar’ Eliza 
had it straight from Mis’ Barnstable’s folks. 
It ‘ll be an awful come-down for her, poor 
thing!” She spoke with a sort of nervous 
exhilaration. 

**Too bad!” murmured her neighbor, a 
comfortable, cooing dame, with her mouth 
full of pins, who was busily winding the 
blankets around her baby. ‘‘I sh’d think 
her kin might do something for her,” she 
added, these impediments to conversation 
being removed. 

**Oh, they’re all poor as crows, I guess; 
her father was the only one who could make 
out to airn more than his keep. I dew won- 
der she sh’d come back here, where she’s vis- 
ited time an’ agin, an’ where you wouldn't 
suppose she c’ld ever hold up her head now,” 
continued the woman, lowering her voice as 
they emerged on the meeting-house steps, 
where tlie parson stood in his well-brushed 
clerical coat. 

Yes, but they say— 3 
bless his little heart! Did the sun make him 
want to sneeze? Why, precious!” exclaim- 
ed her companion, in gentle staccato, tender- 
ly rounding the veil that bounded her in- 
fant’s vision, while Miss Deborah moved 
away, more than ever convinced of the draw- 
backs attendant on matrimony. 

Two persons meantime were going down 
the broad walk, apparently undisturbed by 
the curious glances sent after them. The 
tall girl in a black dress was Flora Hawes, 
whose prospects were the subject of so much 
speculation and head-shaking, and the young- 
er one was Susette, Deacon Patterson’s daugh- 
ter—a maiden after the shepherdess type, 
whose rose and ivory tintings, with the dark 
eyes and infantine smile, smite the beholder 
with an almost physical pang at the thought 
that such beauties must fade; only surely 
hers will fade into a matronhood of com- 
fortable roundness, with an eye to household 
expenditures and kitten-like stratagems. 

‘* Let’s turn up the Back Road a ways, and 
we can have a good talk,” exclaimed Fora, 
as soon as they were beyond the church-yard 

ate. 

**T don’t like very well to go walking on 
Sunday.” Susette came to a stand-still, and 
began running her little finger along the top 
of the fence. 

** Nonsense!” said Flora, laughing. “T'll 
shoulder the responsibility for us both.” 

And forthwith they set out together up 
the partly overgrown highway which stretch- 
ed away to the northward. They had reach- 
ed a shady part of the road, and begun to 
walk very slowly, before Susette said, lower- 
ing her sunshade, 

‘* Now do tell me everything, Flora.” 

‘‘Oh, there isn’t much to tell,” replied 
Flora, sighing a little. ‘After the failure 
father seemed to break down entirely. You 
know the new firm offered him a position as 
clerk, and it was dreadful to see him behind 
the counter, he looked so unhappy, and trem- 
bled when customers came; and everything 
was mortgaged, but he wouldn’t have the 
property sold, because he was always hoping 
to get back an interest. And then he died, 
and I made them take all the furniture and 
the curtains and books, and even that wasn’t 
enough; and once the sheriff came. Oh, 
Susy, I can’t bear to think of it!” 

‘*But what are you going to do now?” 
asked Susette, breaking a long pause rather 
tremulously. 

‘Oh, you must have heard,” said Flora, in 
a different voice, shaking back her head as 
if throwing off a load of unwelcome memo- 
ries. ‘I’m going to be nurse to Mrs. Barn- 
stable’s children. You know she’s that rich 
New York woman that comes up here sum- 
mers. She offered me the place last week, 
and I asked her to give me till Monday to 
consider. It’s really decided, though.” 

‘* Well, I think that’s very wrong,” ex- 
claimed Snsette, energetically. ‘‘The idea 
of your hiring out as a common child’s nurse, 
when you might just as well teach, or do 
something genteel! Let’s sit down,” she 
added, as they came to a large stone. 

‘**T couldn’t teach anything but a district 
school, and that wouldn’t begin till Septem- 
ber. And you know I don’t care about 
books. No, you'll see me next Sunday 
marching up the church aisie in a white cap 
and apron. But I won't ask you to bow to 
me,” she ended, with playful irony. 


Why, dear, dear, 
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‘‘Oh, Flora, not an apron!” says Susy, in 
an awe-struck whisper, squeezing out a tear. 

‘Yes; Mrs. Barnstable especially stipu- 
Jated for that, though I don’t think it’s right, 
for very few people like to be constantly an- 
nouncing their calling in public. Unfortu- 
nately, it didn’t occur to her to consult my 
preferences.” 

“Oh, Flora!” entreated Susette, ‘‘do wait 
a Jittle and make visits, or let your relatives 
help you; and then perhaps before long some 
nice man may want you to marry him.” 

““That’s what you'd do, isn’t it, Susy?” 
said Flora, in a tone half pitying, half mali- 
cious. 

““Well, I would,” declared Susy, stoutly. 
“T do want to marry, and I don’t see any 
harm in saying so—just to you, I mean. 
You could wait awhile perfectly well if you 
only would, and I’m sure it’s a great deal 
better than disgracing yourself. Yes, really, 
Flora, I do think it’s disgraceful.” 

** And really, Susy, I don’t think it’s dis- 
graceful,” observed Flora, stiffly. ‘‘ Nurse- 
maids are perfectly honorable—and respect- 
able,” she announced, rather lamely. 

‘Well, it would be much nicer to have 
somebody fond of you,” said Susy, positive- 
ly. She had picked off a quantity of colum- 
bines, and was making a bracelet out of the 
red and yellow horns. ‘‘ But of course there’s 
always the chance that you won't have an 
offer,” she added, after a moment, for she 
had not imagination enough to appreciate 
her own beauty, or at all to calculate the ef- 
fect that it might produce, and Susy’s mind 
was now straying from her friend’s prospects 
to her own. 

‘**Exactly,” said Flora, who had been si- 
lently ruminating, with her elbow propping 
her chin. ‘‘ And you see that’s one reason 
for—” 

‘‘Hush!” whispered little Susette, as steps 
were heard; and in a moment ’Lijah appear- 
ed—’Lijah whom we last saw in the meeting- 
house gallery, awkwardly shifting his weight 
from one foot to the other. He was stroll- 
ing along now, with his hands locked behind 
(such is the relaxing influence of masculine 
society), and stealthily studying the face of 
his handsome but languid companion. The 
young men raised their hats as they passed 
the two girls, but their four eyes were fixed 
on the little one, whose rosy and childish 
face appeared relieved against the gray bow]- 
der that rose behind her. 

‘«That’s the girl I was telling you about,” 
said ’Lijah in a low voice as they passed out 
of ear-shot. 

‘‘What! the pretty one? Jove! You're a 
lucky dog!” responded the other, a distant 
connection up from the city for a holiday. 
He spoke from a good-natured impulse of 
lazy approval, but poor Susy went up at a 
bound in ’Lijah’s esteem, and he began to 
think now that he would propose to her at 
the coming Sunday-school picnic, for it is 
not only the shallow pates of our girls that 
are visited by an infatuated regard for the 
opinion of those whose opinions are value- 
ess, 

While this little comedy was going for- 
ward, another couple had come slowly down 
the church steps, and taken the more fre- 
quented thoroughfare known as the New 
Road—although the time when that road 
was new lay back of the memory of the old- 
est inhabitant. These two, sister and bro- 
ther, might both have been upward of fifty, 
nay, even sixty perhaps, for the air of Blatch- 
ford is wonderfully preservative of a green 
middle age. 

‘Peleg, she was there! Did you see her?” 
exclaimed Miss Eloisa, clasping her withered 
hands in thin black lace mitts, and speaking 
with a certain excitement mixed with timid- 
ity. She was a little apple-cheeked woman 
with sprightly features, which carried their 
own assurance of a past comeliness. 

‘*T wasn’t looking that way,” answered 
Peleg, dryly. His face was soured and full 
of creases, and he struck his stick on the 
walk with unnecessary emphasis. 

Thirty years before, Peleg Couch had loved 
a young girl—loved ber with the strength of 
a jealous and exclusive nature—loved her, 
and she had promised herself to him. This 
love seemed the one point through which his 
stern and unpliant heart came in touch with 
his kind. And when the girl suddenly de- 
serted him and was joined to another, only a 
week before their banns should have been 
cried, he had asked his one sister, Eloisa, to 
become his companion and house-keeper—a 
life-long companion—and she had not re- 
fused. Eloisa was a young blooming girl 
then; now she was a woman wrinkled and 
bowed with years; but she never had spoken 
of marrying or gainsaid his will. Side by 
side, summer and winter, they had planned 
and toiled, and their lives had become indis- 
solubly welded together, each possessing the 
largest knowledge and interest in the other's 
concerns—Peleg being consulted as to the 
width of the valance that skirted the sofa, 
and Eloisa expressing her views on the buy- 
ing of stocks. And now Peleg was called a 
warm man, a phrase which referred not to 
his temper, which, in truth, was subacid, nor 
yet to his heart, which we have already 
called stern, but to those substantial posses- 
sions which sometimes exert an influence 
more melting than either; by which same 
sign Eloisa might equally have been called a 
warm woman, for the patrimony increased 
by a common sagacity had remained undi- 
vided. 

In all these years, Peleg, the man of a caus- 
tic tongue, had never uttered reproach for 


the girl who was faithless to her vow; but 
him who had robbed him, the old neighbor, 
school-mate, and playfellow, he had hated 
with a life-long intensity. The girl was dead 
now; the lover and husband was dead; but 
their daughter was that Flora whom we left, 
with her chin in her hand, musing over her 
future by the side of the Back Road. 

‘*Haven’t you given up that notion yet?” 
inquired Peleg at last. 

‘** Why, brother, I need some one to help 
me in the house,” affirmed Miss Eloisa, who 
had said the same thing twenty times in the 
last two days. 

Peleg waited a moment, and then answer- 
ed, slowly and gratingly, ‘‘ I can't think what 
you want that girl for.” 

Poor Miss Eloisa flushed, and put up her 
hand from a childlike impulse of modesty. 
The years had passed over her softly, and 
left all her feelings as fresh and unguarded 
as a girl’s. Then, trembling a little, and 
pinching her fingers together (for she was 
trenching on dangerous ground, and even in 
this closest fraternal relationship there were 
barriers never passed), ‘‘ Peleg,” she said, 
**have you forgot who her mother was?” 

“Yes,” answered Peleg, harshly, the blood 
rushing to his face and head—‘*‘ yes, but I 
haven't forgot who her father was!” 

Miss Eloisa’s features lighted up, and she 
went on more quickly, stimulated by the re- 
sistance of her brother’s anger. 

**Oh, Peleg, don’t you know how fond you 
were of her once?—how you used to go out 
riding together—yes, along this very road? 
And one Sunday, I remember, you picked 
her a great bunch of those clove-scented 
pinks, and we three went down to the meet- 
ing-house—Parson Hoxson was preaching 
there then—and how she stood up in the 
choir in that sprigged dimity dress with the 
angel sleeves. Why, you thought then that 
there wasn’t anybody like Flora.” 

Peleg was silent, feeling that his sister had 
crossed the threshold of a sacred place. 

“You wouldn’t want her daughter to be 
demeaning herself,” pursued Miss Eloisa, 
‘* going out as a servant to them as hadn’t the 
bringing-up she has—spoiling the shape of 
her hands with a house maid’s work ” (Miss 
Eloisa’s ideas of gentility were the fond an- 
tiquated ones), ‘‘and shaming her mother’s 
name and the station she was bornto. Why, 
Peleg, I wouldn’t have thought it of you.” 

“Yes, and it was her father that robbed 
me of that as was dearer than life, and I'll 
never forgive him—never!” 

**And then it ’d be such a help to have 
some one about,” she went on, hastily, ‘‘ now 
that we're both getting old, and can’t see as 
we used to.” (Poor Eloisa, she did not tell 
him that hate was unchristian, it seemed so 
natural.) ‘‘Oh, Peleg, what’s the use of sav- 
ing and stinting yourself year after year, and 
no living thing to set store by? And who’s 
to take care of those dresses of mother’s up- 
stairs, and keep the old pieces of plate to- 
gether after we're gone? Why, you could 
do as you would with your own, but I’d like 
her to have my part in the property, Peleg.” 

Again Peleg was silent. 

‘*Brother,” said Eloisa, her voice sinking 
to a low tone, for this was hardest of all—the 
hardest spiritual crisis, perhaps, that she had 
known in all her safe, methodical life— 
‘* brother, she don’t look like him; she looks 
just as her mother did.” 

“Does she?” exclaimed Peleg, shooting a 
startled glance from his steel gray eyes, and 
speaking with an odd mixture of anxiety and 
sullenness. 

‘* Yes; and she’d be such a comfort to you; 
it ’d be almost like having a girl of your own. 
And we haven't a chick nor a child to come 
into the property. Oh, Peleg, don’t deny 
me! And she looks like her mother.” 

For the first time Peleg regarded her with 
close attention. In the man’s nature a new 
string had been touched—a string never worn 
or relaxed, though it had long ceased to give 
out music. She had called up that image on 
which the young bridegroom once thought 
in those desolate nights and days of insup- 
portable longing; and he seemed now to see 
re-embodied the girl he had loved. And 
other words of Eloisa’s had cut deep; he had 
toiled and accumulated so long with no other 
object than that old, old natural one of the 
human heart—to leave behind some visible 
sign and memorial that should justify this 
painful journey of life. But how little he 
had considered who should come after and 
disperse those hard-won accumulations of 
his! 

They were nearly home now, and the old- 
fashioned buff and white homestead showed 
in agreeable mellowness through the Lom- 
bardy poplars and sycamores. The last half- 
mile had been traversed almost in silence, 
each soul absorbed in the circle of its own 
consciousness. Strange that those two twin 
worlds of memory should be colored by 
thoughts at once so like and so unlike! As 
they reached the high-posted gate, Peleg turn- 
ed to his sister, and keeping his hand on the 
latch, said, abruptly, but not ungently: 

“Have it just as you like, Eloisa—have 
it just as you like. You've been a good sis- 
ter to me, and it would go hard with me to 
cross your will now. And you'd best sit 
down here and keep watch, for she'll soon 
be going by; and you'll tell her we’ll do what’s 
right by her.” 

So Miss Eloisa sank down on the bench by 
the gate—a quaint figure in the striped lilac 
skirt of silk, the ample black silk mantle of 
antique cut, and the little black tunnel-sha 
bonnet. There she sat tranquilly dreaming 
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and awaiting the girl who was to bring back 
her youth, and to be as a daughter to her. 
She hardly noticed the bees in the honey- 
suckle now, or the fan-tailed pigeons impa- 
tiently strutting before her, for her thoughts 
were busy with that old love that still made 
a bright spot in her life, like the playing 
of a warm sunbeam. She was thinking of 
him who was buried and gone, the man who 
had served at the counter in his shame-strick- 
en age, and trembled when customers came; 
but to her he was still the handsome impul- 
sive youth who had won her heart. And 
then she remembered Flora, and felt herself 
blessed that the love he had kindled was not 
suffered to go out in darkness. 

The secret so long quietly treasured in her 
woman’s breast was still her own; but some 
time when those two have grown near to 
each other, when they sit side by side turn- 
ing over the family miniatures, or looking at 
the dusky brocades in the great old mahog- 
any dresser, she will say, and so quietly that 
she hardly knows it is spoken, My dear, I 
was very fond of your father once.” 


PRETTY THINGS FOR 
HOUSE-KEEPERS. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


AS artistic taste in home decoration gains 
ground, the craze for novelty in form 
abates, and people no longer pine to trans- 
form innocent domestic utensils into painted 
and beribboned mural adornments. Dust 
pans and coal shovels are noble in their way, 
and shine with the beauty of fitness in the 
kitchen, where their manifest destiny finds 
fulfilment, but let us see them no more mask- 
ing as photograph holders on the parlor wall. 
The decoration by needle or brush now most 
cared for is less florid than quiet, and is used 
no longer upon meaningless things, but is 
applied to articles of real use in a house. 

It takes fine taste to decide on the choice 
of the pretty bits of daintily embellished tex- 
tiles that are now provided for the break fast, 
dinner, and tea table, but it is safe for a 
house-keeper not overconfident in her own 
judgment to confine her selection to things 
that are capable of being laundered. For 
high days and holidays diaphanous lace and 
shadowy bolting-cloth, and softly glimmer- 
ing satin table centres, and plate mats with 
artistically painted flowers glowing upon 
their surfaces are elements of beauty, and 
add lustre to a stately setting forth of glass 
and silver; but at the serving of human 
nature’s daily food, linen, damask, and like 
materials, with pretty needle-wrought pat- 
terns in wash silks or linen, are by far the 
best and most pleasing. 

A table centre and set of doilies, made en 
suite, that were ordered at a Woman's Ex- 
change, are worth describing as affording a 
suggestion for Christmas gifts, that being at 
this season the objective point of most peo- 
ple’s handiwork. ‘The material is plain white 
linen. The square for the centre—or, more 
properly, the oblong—has an inch-wide hem 
headed by five or six rows of fancy hem- 
stitching done by machinery. It is well to 
say here that drawing threads for hem-stitch- 
ing on table centres, bureau covers, and sim- 
ilar things is an unnecessary waste of eye- 
sight, for the articles, of every length and 
width, already hemmed, and supplied with 
drawn-work above the hem, are regular ar- 
ticles of commerce, and the worker need 
only embroider, in any way she chooses, a 
pattern that pleases her fancy. Sometimes, 
at ordinary dry-goods stores where fancy- 
work is not a specialty, a lot of these hem- 
stitched articles with patterns stamped for 
working are put down to prices far below 
the market value, and experienced shoppers 
buy them lavishly, with the design of having 
the marked pattern washed off, to make way 
for newer and more original decoration. 

In the set alluded to the centre piece has a 
pattern of lotus flowers or Nile lilies with 
buds and leaves. The outlines of the flowers 
are covered with narrow white serpentine 
braid, such as is sometimes introduced into 
crocheted laces. The braid is basted on 
lightly, and then secured by sewing it down 
with green embroidery silk. The sewing is 
done over and over the braid, so that a silk 
stitch or bar goes across between each tiny 
wave of the braid, with the deluding effect, 
when the whole flower is finished, of quite 
elaborate embroidery. 

The stems and leaves are worked with a 
lighter shade of green, the former in stem 
stitch, the latter in what is best known as 
long and short stitch. The buds are worked 
solidly in satin or laid stitch, with the paler 
green. The design is irregular and strag- 
gling, but space enough is left in the middle 
to accommodate a small plate mirror or oth- 
er central ornament. 

The doilies, with a narrow hem and only 
a single line of hem-stitching, have a single 
lotus on each, with a curled stem and no fo- 
liage, as the flower occupies all the available 
space. 

A table set which is said to look better ev- 
ery time it is washed has large single daisies 
scattered over it. These are worked in white 
silk with French knots filling the centres, and 
the petals done with brier or feather stitch, 
taken irregularly to accommodate the crowd- 
ing of the lines. The blossom when done 


in this manner resembles a snowball, or some 
other fluffy flower, more than a daisy. The 
stem is worked in the ordinary way. The 
edge is hem-stitched in rows, with spaces of 
material between the rows about one-fifth of 
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an inch in width. These plain spaces are 
covered with a line of feather-stitching done 
with white silk. The same edge is added to 
the doilies, which are otherwise without dec- 
oration. 

A pretty novelty for the lunch table is the 
embroidered napkin. The material is plain 
linen or unfigured satin damask. The same 
design is used on each napkin, and is usually 
confined to one corner, or else to two diag- 
onally opposite corners. They should be 
folded in a manner to display the embroid- 
ery, and when laid by the plates they add to 
the elegance of the table. The flowers or 
foliage forming the pattern should be mass- 
ed together, and should be worked in one 
shade of silk. Those designs shown at the 
stamper’s as corner patterns are appropriate 
for stamping upon these napkins, which 
should be half-yard squares, with fringe 
formed by ravelling the linen to the depth of 
three-quarters of an inch. To prevent fur- 
ther ravelling, and to give a pretty finish, a 
heading of cross stitch is worked above the 
fringe with silk like that used in the em- 
broidery. 

Upon polished uncovered tables custom 
sanctions the use of plate mats, which may 
be only of a size to protect the table’s smooth 
surface from the friction of the plate ring, 
or they may be of proportions generous 
enough to accommodate the ‘‘tools of the 
feast,” as some one has agreeably classed 
knife, fork, and spoon. If of the larger size, 
these plate napkins demand decoration by 
the needle. They should be twelve or four- 
teen inches square, with fringed border se- 
cured at the top in the manner just de- 
scribed, and embroidered in close satin 
stitch. A scroll or geometric pattern an 
inch wide, following the edge, may be work- 
ed in a single shade, or a flowering vine, with 
foliage green and blossoms of characteristic 
color, may be put on in a large circle, leaving 
a plain place in the middle always to be cov- 
ered by the plate. 

There is another style of plate mats that 
would be well received as a Christmas gift, 
because they do not require any particular 
care in washing, and are durable enough to 
use constantly. This form of mat has a cir- 
cular centre of plain linen for the plate to 
rest upon. Sometimes the edge is made firm 
by basting upon it a line of flat linen bobbin, 
and overworking it with a far-apart button- 
hole stitch. An easier way is to take the 
linen circles to a sewing-machine agency 
and have their most expert hand put a nar- 
row cord-like hem upon them by the spe- 
cial attachment that comes for the purpose. 
The gost will be trifling, and hemming a cir- 
cle smoothly is impossible to an inexperi- 
enced hand, 

After either edge is made, the circle is bor- 
dered by netting done with linen or cotton 
thread, which must be strong and not too 
fine. A netter will know how to keep the 
border flat, and yet not full enough to form 
aruffle. Its width is a matter of taste, but 
of course the more rows the more elegance 
of result, and a two-inch-wide edge is far 
prettier than anything less. For ordinary 
use the mats are sufficiently pretty to please 
the most fastidious; but to make them more 
effective as a Christmas gift a lining of deli- 
cately tintcd surah silk can be lightly tacked 
undereach one. The silk circle should be as 
large as the upper one, and the edge, which 
will be nearly on the bias, can be picked out 
by the fingers and a darning needle into a 
little puff or fringe, which will prettily sup- 
port the outer edge of the netted border. 

Three table centres are sometimes used 
when table-cloths are conspicuous only by 
their absence. The middle square may be 
larger than the others, and the three may 
be laid on diamondwise, with the points 
touching. The centres, even if not matching 
the mats or napkins, should, unless all are 
white, harmonize with them in the color of 
decoration. In using three centres it is not 
out of taste to have the middle and larger 
one different from the others, but the two 
smaller ones should be alike. 

There are few tables now where dishes are 
set on and left. Where the custom still 
prevails there is the same necessity as of old 
for dinner mats, but they are so deforming 
to the symmetry of the table that people 
cover them with embroidered linen pieces. 
For an old-fashioned house-keeper, a young 
friend could make an acceptable gift of a set 
of these mat covers. Half a dozen is a set, 
and there should be three sizes, each slightly 
larger than the straw or slat mats they are to 
cover. The edge may be button-holed in a 
heavy trefoil scallop, done with yellow linen 
floss. Above the scallops may be three rows 
of feather-stitching, done with yellow. Or 
the work may all be done in white. The 
linen used for the mats should be heavy linen 
sheeting or duck. 

A tea cloth that takes the place of a tray 
to set the tea paraphernalia upon is a useful 
little article among table belongings, and can 
be made very ornamental. One at the Ex- 
change for Woman's Work is made of buff 
satin jean of very fine quality, and is seven- 
teen inches wide by twenty-two long. The 
centre is plain, but the very large maple 
leaves which form the border are an ample 
decoration. The leaves are outlined with 
broad heavy button-hole stitch, done with 
white silk, and that part which defines the 
outer edge is cut out. The leaves are then 
veined boldly with rope stitch. The rest of 
each leaf is then covered with fancy stitchery. 
The four corner leaves are alike, while the 
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others are filled indiscriminately with va- 
rious stitches, feather stitches of the several 
kinds, basket stitches, crow’s-foot, and some 
of the cross stitches can be used with good 
effect in filling in the blanks. 


THE SOLEMN TRUTH. 


ge Phosphor unto Lucifer—those cats of high 


degree! 

Phosphor, the saffron-tinted, just a golden fleece 
was he, 

And when he sighed in reverie you really would de- 
clare 


That he was full of fiddle-strings which played some 
cat-land air; 
And Lucifer, that lordly cat, was black as blackest 


night, 
With eyes like yellow jewels, great gleaming balls of 
light ; 


A Greek was Phosphor, scholars thought who chanced 
to hear him mew, 

But Lucifer knew Latin, and, they said, black magic 
too !— 

Said Phosphor then to Lucifer: ‘It really would ap- 
pear 

Cats are the most important things upon this mun- 
dane sphere. 

Look at the way that we are lodged, and all this lov- 
ing fuss; 

There is no doubt this house is kept for us, and only 
us. 

This is our drawing-room ; these chairs, these lounges 
low and soft, 

We've slept in every one of them fuil many a time 
and oft. 

These paintings, these old chinas, this glass, these 
flowers, these books, 

They make the place agreeable about our cozy nooks. 

The rug upon the hearth is ours, for us the fire burns 
red, 

And we have the kindest gentleman to wait on us to 
bed. 

The silver in the buffet shines to stir our loving-cup, 

The table laid, the pretty maid cutting our tidbits up, 

For Jane and Katy only live to wait on us ’twould 
seem, 

And Michael only milks the cows to bring our daily 
cream. 

The peacock, whose great purple sail the garden walk 
illumes, 

Was surely hatched for us to pounce and play about 
his plumes; 

And that garden, with its vases, too, and overflowing 
flowers 

That keep the catnip company (which certainly is 
ours)— 

To say that it was made at all for any one but us, 

With all its cherry-trees and birds, would be prepos- 
terous. 

While these ladies, who about us shower so lavish a 
caress, 

They are our dames-in-waiting, and we their happi- 
ness. 

And sometimes in the twilight when the strain of 
some old song 

Miss Fanny plays, or Katharine whirls the ‘spinning 
song’ along, 

And the mouse is singing in the wall, and the winds 
upon their flight, 

I think that maybe music was just made for our 
delight.” 

Said Phosphor unto Lucifer, ‘‘ Now don’t you think 
I’m right?” 


And he, that silent knight-at-arms, in league with 
unknown things, 

To whom the salamander in the coals strange secrets 
sings, 

The fluorescence of whose eyes once awed Egyptian 
kings, 

That wild shy sprite round whom a cloak of wizard 
mystery clings, 

That has familiars in the night as far as Saturn’s 
rings, 

That creature of snch mighty springs you might be- 
lieve that he had wings, 

That prince of all the powers of air, that shining 
Lucifer, 

That black-silk-satin-velvet cat just winked, and an- 
swered, “ Purr!” 

Harriet Presoorr Srorrorp. 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


XXVII.—FAMILY DINNERS FOR 
SUMMER. 
t: 
Green-Pea Soup. 
Roast Shoulder of Veal. 
Boiled Potatoes. Asparagus with Eggs. 
Cherry Dumplings. 

Green-Pea Soup.—One quart shelled pease 
cooked until tender, 1 quart milk, 2 table 
spoonfuls butter, 1 teaspoonful sugar, 1 ta- 
ble-spoonful flour, salt to taste, ress the 
pease, after they have been boiled and drain- 
ed, through a colander; put them back on 
the fire, and stir into them the milk, boiling 
hot, thickened with the butter and flour, and 
seasoned with the sugar and salt. Boil up 
once, and serve. 

Asparagus with Eggs.—One bunch aspara- 
gus, 2 hard-boiled eggs, 1 cup white sauce. 
Boil the asparagus until tender; cut the stalks 
into inch lengths, rejecting the hard woody 
portions; chop the hard-boiled eggs coarsely, 
and stir with the asparagus into the white 
sauce, which must be boiling hot. Serve at 
once. 

Cherry Dumplings.—Make a biscuit crust: 
of two cups of flour, a table-spoonful of but- 
ter rubbed into it, a little salt, a teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, and milk enough to make 
a soft dough. Roll out into a sheet a quarter 
of an inch thick, and cut into squares about 
three inches across, Stone the cherries; put 
a spoonful into the centre of each square of 
paste; sprinkle with sugar, fold the edges 
across, and pinch them together. Lay them 


with the pinched edges downward ina pan, hours or ntil tender. Turn the meat once. 

and bake to a light brown. Eat with a Thicken the gravy left in the pot with 
hard sauce made as directed in the preceding. browned flour, and pass with the meat. 

chapter. This piece of meat will be as good cold as 

2. it is hot, and makes a welcome pidce de ré- 

Fish Chowder. sistance upon which to rely for lunch or tea. 

Broiled Lamb Chops. ; Raw Tomatoes. Fried Cucumbers. —Peel the cucumbers: 

Young Onions Stewed TF : 3 

Strawberry Meringue. slice them lengthwise, making about four 

slices of a cucumber of ordinary size. Lay 

Fish Chowder.—Two pounds fresh fish, 3 them in salt and water for an hour, take out, 
good-sized potatoes, 1 cup milk, a quarter of drain,anddry. Dip first in beaten egg, then 
a pound of salt pork, 1 onion minced, 1 table- in cracker-crumbs, and fry as you would egg 
spoonful chopped parsley, enough boiling plant. ‘i 
water to cover all the ingredients after they 6. 
are in the pot. Cut up the fish, the pork, Boiled Cod. Egg Sauce 
and the potatoes (which should have been a ee Mayont aiee Dr — 
peeled and parboiled) into pieces less than ‘Dake Pemh Fedieg. 
an inch square. Place in a pot or saucepan - é PAE re 
first a layer of pork, then one of fish strewn Baked Peach Pudding.—Two cups flour, 
with onion and parsley, then one of potatoes; 1 cup milk, 1 egg, 1 teaspoonful baking-pow- 
repeat the layers in this order until all the der, 1 table spoonful butter, salt-spoonful salt, 
materials are used. Pour inthe water,cover 8% medium-sized peaches peeled and stoned. 
closely, and let it cook slowly a full hour, Beat the egg with the milk, stir in the butter 
Split and butter half a dozen Boston crack- melted, and the flour sifted with the salt and 
ers; let them soak in the cupful of milk over aking- powder. Place the peaches in the 
the fire for five minutes; take them out,and bottom ofa pudding dish, sprinkle them well 
lay them in the tureen, and pour the chowder With sugar, pour the batter over them, bake 
over them. Pass lemon with it. the pudding in a quick oven, and eat it be 

This chowder is even better the second fore it has time to fall. Serve either hard or 
day than the first, although there is rarely iquid sauce with it. 
much left over. 

Strawberry Méringue.—Line a pie dish with 
puff paste, bake this carefully, and then place - , ; 
in it a thick layer of hulled strawberries; NE of the fads of that class in society 
rather small ones are best for this purpose. which is forever seeking something to 
Sprinkle them with powdered sugar,and heap Mark its superior fastidiousness to the rest 
over them a méringue made of the whites of Of the world, we are told, is the exclusive 
four eggs whipped stiff with half a cup of use of the fork at table, the cutting of all 
powdered sugar. Just before putting it in meats with that implement, and therefore 
stir lightly into it a cupful of the berries. the eating of none that cannot be so divided. 
Set the pie plate containing the méringue in As no sharp-edged fork bas as yet been sold 
the oven long enough to brown delicately, ©F patented, it follows that these fine people 
and eat when perfectly cold. must either eat their meat in the condition 

in which much of its nourishment has been 

3. stewed out of it, or else must let it severe- 

.. . Asparagus Soup. ly alone and become vegetarians, for the 
RE —" Pease. amount of beef or mutton or veal or fowl 
Rughary Folding that has been broiled or roasted, which can 

be divided with a fork without main stress 

Asparagus Soup.—Boil a bunch of aspara- of force and awkwardness, would hardly be 
gus until it is very tender. When done,cut enough to sustain life, to say nothing of its 
off the green tips, and put them aside, and jnability to send the blood to the cheeks, to 
rub the stalks in a colander, getting all of make blood. to maintain the round curves 
them through that you can. Heatfourcups and outlines of beauty or the muscles of 
of milk in a double boiler, add the strained strength. It is doubtful if this ‘‘fad” is 
asparagus to this, and thicken with a table- ever recognized by the leaders of our haute 
spoonful of butter rubbed in one of flour. nodlesse, and if it will not be a good while 
Season to taste with salt and pepper, add the before such a custom meets with any general 
asparagus tops (which should have been kept adoption, for those who are born in “good sta- 
hot), and serve. tion do not easily change their habits, and it 
Raspberry Pudding.—Twocupsraspberries js only the aspirants, the climbers, who are 
—red or black—3 cups flour, 3 eggs, 2 cups _ ready to accept each new sign of superiority 
milk, 1 table-spoonful butter, 2 teaspoonfuls to their neighbors. The first thought con- 
baking-powder, salt-spoonful salt. Beat the cerning this exclusive use of the fork is that 
eggs very light, and mix with the butter, those who practise it—like the girl in the 
melted, and the milk. Stir into this the flour fairy story, who ate only one grain of rice at 
sifted with the salt and baking-powder, tak- table—have either been or presently will go 
ing care that the batter does not lump. toa private pantry, and that they are among 
Dredge the berries with flour, add them to those whose grandparents, so far from eating 
the pudding, and boil this in a plain pudding with a fork alone, ate with a knife alone, 
mould, set in a pot of boiling water, forthree jmitating the while the well-known conjur- 
hours. Take care that the water does not  er’s trick of swallowing it, and supplement- 
come over the top of the mould. Serve with jing its use with their fingers. If, however, 
hard sauce. such a fashion should succeed in establish- 
ing itself, unless it brings with it a new style 

we Hes Pa of fork, it will go far toward abolishing the 
ne ~s Srseaokeubs: : g > eating of meat at all, and turn us into that 

Melons. race of grain and root and fruit eaters from 
whom perfect things are to be expected. 


FORKS VS. KNIVES. 


4. 
So 


£gg Soup.—One quart milk, 4 eggs, 1 onion 
sliced, 1 table-spoonful flour, 1 table-spoonful . = TARE MOC 
butter, salt and pepper to taste. Heat the THE QUEEN’S BUTTER AND EGGS. 
milk to — , a aap agree — BY MRS. FRANCES A. HUMPHREY. 
onion. iicken the milk with the flour an ee Naat cca ee ener 
butter, and season to taste. Poach the eggs i raw a poe the a os —- a 
in boiling water, lay them in the bottom of |i); “ = Pce th *! = oo nny - bet 
the tureen, and strain the soup upon them. a a “tablet hac rhmagis” shearaatint Ain. 
~s sas tower at Windsor Castle, Stoke-Pogis, Eton 
Simple and nutritious. . aes ar , 

Mint Sauce.—Four table-spoonfuls vinegar and other places of interest. And then he 
1 table-spoonful mint chopped very fine. i remarked, confidentially: ‘‘ You ought to see 
table-spoonful white sugar, a very little salt the gold ager Sar ~— of gold plate, gold 

{ and pepper. Pour the vinegar upon the sug. spoons set with rubies, etc., etc. You never 

1 : 5 = é saw such a sight in your life. 
ar and mint, and let them stand in a cool To which: his listener had meekly renlied 
place a full hour before using. Addthe salt ., Probably not.” a a ee 
pa oc Ah ee ta pe teh pone But while no special desire to see the re- 
unable to procure the fresh herb, it may be stale the cingle — a 
= . ‘ : = * con Rie 4 aie, 2 8 2 smarkK concer g ie 
prs i her erage sold in bottles is butter led not only to a desire to see where 

. it was made, but also to a series of circum- 
5. stances through which I left the train at 
ry Soup. Windsor on a day in early June, en route not 
oe eef & la Mode. . only for the royal dairy and aviary, but with 
Fried mene, gy Green Corn. tickets of admission, ‘‘ with compliments of 
E Sir Henry Ponsonby,” to the royal gardens, 
‘Cheese Soup.—One egg; ahalfcupfulgrated the kennels, and the late Prince Consort's 
«‘heese; 1 onion; 2 cups milk; 2 cups veal, show farm. 
chicken, or other white stock; 1 table-spoon- All these are in the southern part of the 
ful flour; 1 table-spoonful butter; pepperand Home Park, which lies to the north and east 
salt to taste. Heat the milk and stock with of Windsor Castle, and contains five hundred 
the onion. Remove the latter, and thicken acres. 
the liquid with the butter and flour rubbed The buildings of the show farm stand near- 
smooth together. Stir in the cheese, poura est the carriage entrance, and consist of a 
little of the soup on the egg beaten light,add snug and pretty stone house for the farmer, 
this to the soup in the pot, season, and serve and stone buildings for the accommodation of 
immediately. It isa good plantoputatiny the short-horn cattle. These buildings are 
pinch of soda into the milk before adding grouped irregularly, much after the fashion 
the cheese. of the ordinary English village. 

* Beef a la Mode.—Select a good piece of In certain of these stone barns the prize 
beef from the round, and ‘‘ plug” it thickly cattle are kept, and are taken out for exercise 
with beef suet or with strips of fat salt pork. once a day only. They are so enormously 
Make other incisions into which to crowd a fat that exercise must be a thing to be avoid- 
force-meat made of finely chopped salt pork ed by them rather than desired. They were 
mixed with twice the bulk of bread-crumbs, lying down on clean straw in roomy pens, 
and seasoned with herbs, allspice, onion, and but at the word of command struggled labo- 
vinegar. Fasten the meat securely in shape riously to their feet. It goes without saying 
with a stout band of cotton cloth, lay itin a that their clean and glossy coats testified to 
pot, pour over it three cups of boiling wa- the perfect care taken of them. 

A ter, cover closely, and cook slowly for three There were steers, fat but nameless. These 
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will in due time be turned 
into beef of the primest 
quality. From each the 
choicest cut will be reserved 
for the royal table, and the 
remainder, sold from the 
butchers’ shops, will fetch 
an extra price. The 
Christmas sale of Queen's 
cattle comes as surely as 
the great festival itself, 
and the prices paid aver- 
age high. 

The heifers seemed abso- 
lutely perfect, at least to 
an amateur’s eye. Alix 
11th is a pure white beauty, 
and comes, as her name 
indicates, from a long line 
of high-bred ancestry, 
among which are number- 
ed not only a ‘‘ Royal Ben- 





Fig. 2.—Back or CLoTH 
Gown, Fie. 1. 


edict” and ‘‘ Waterloo Duke,” 
but also a ‘‘ Grey Friar,” so says 
the blue-book of pedigree which 
the keeper drew from his pocket 
and gave me; this book is print- 
ed upon thick creamy paper and 
bound between covers of pale blue; every other page is de- 
voted to the pedigree of a member of the herd, the inter- 
vening page being left blank. 

Upon fresh straw, in a house devoted to his special use, 
reclined the monarch of the herd, a truly royal beast in his 
own right. He was ringed, but not chained; and taking 
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Fig. 1.—CLora Gown wita Cut-Work.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fer description see Supplement. 
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him by the ring, the keeper commanded him to rise, and led 
him toward me. Had I followed my first impulse, I should 
instantly have run away, and I did ask, tremblingly, ‘Is 
he quite safe?” 

To which the keeper replied, with that smile of calm as- 
surance habitual to the owner of dangerous beasts, ‘‘ Gentle 
as a lamb!” and certainly he seemed so, and turned his large 
mild brown eyes upon me with the friendliest look imagina- 
ble, as he approached his huge head somewhat unpleasantly 
near. The keeper explained that his extreme gentleness was 
due to frequent handling. 

‘* What is his name?” I asked 

** The Field-Marshal!” replied the keeper, proudly, with 
an emphasis to which capitals can alone give due expression. 

The ‘‘ Field-Marshal” has taken many prizes in competi- 
tion with others of his kind, exhibited not only by her Maj- 
esty’s subjects, but also by the Prince of Wales, between 
whom and his royal mother there is a friendly rivalry in the 
raising of cattle. 

Members of the black breeds of swine alone are kept in the 
piggeries. The pens are of stone and are cleansed daily, and 
it would be an imputation cast not only upon the tenants, but 





WINTER Hats AND BONNETS. 


For description see Supplement. 


upon the keepers, to catl them ‘‘sties.” It is a 
pleasure to know that in one place at least this 
naturally cleanly animal is kept as he should be. 

A few draught-horses stood in their stalls, the 
remainder being at work; these were perfect spe- 
cimens of their kind, broad-flanked, big-footed, 
with long curling fetlocks. 

Every part of this stone village is exquisitely 
kept, and is absolutely free from impure odors. 
Even the long high building within which the 
cows and calves are nightly housed was as sweet 
as the daintiest parlor; with its open timber roof, 
it reminded me curiously of certain old baronial 
halls I have seen—lacking the minstrels’ gallery. 
The cows are not tied, but have the great open 
space to move about in, with plenty of fresh 
straw upon which to lie. 

In the daytime they graze in an enclosed por- 
tion of the park, knee-deep in succulent grasses 
and among golden buttercups, under the shade 
of magnificent trees planted by Queen Anne. 

A brief walk through the open park leads to 
the royal gardens. Here are acres of forcing- 
houses containing strawberry plants in every 
stage of fruition from the flower to the fragrant 
berry. Her Majesty never fails of her straw- 
berries whatever the time of year; though in its 
season the English strawberry requires no for 
cing. It ripens well out-of-doors, and is of a 
most delicious flavor. 

The great ‘* blue bubbles” hung temptingly in 
clusters from the roofs’ of the graperies, and 
peaches too were being forced, as well as toma- 
toes, cucumbers, and melons. The last were 
kept from falling when ripe by little wooden 
shelves swung under them. The gardener re- 
marked that doubtless in my country melons 
ripened in the open air; and recalling the melons 
of my childhood literally spread upon the table, 
with leave given to us children to eat all we liked, 
I cheerfully answered in the affirmative to the 
question implied in his remark. 

We have the authority of Matthew Arnold for 
the superiority of the English hot-house peach 
over the out-of-door product of sunnier lands, and 
I must confess that never have I tasted melons 
comparable in flavor to those grown in a forcing- 
house on a certain old Highland estate in Scot- 
land. 

While in the large conservatory, to my ques 
tion if the Queen often visited there, the gardener 
replied that she occasionally came and sat for a 
while at the end of a long alley—a lovely vista 
banked with blossoming plants. I recall, how- 
ever, nothing rare. Profusion of flowers for 
cutting is the end sought. 

On my way to the dairy I passed her Maj- 
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esty’s tea-house, a pret- 
ty one-storied structure, 
with verandas and orna- 
mental chimneys, around 
and about which twines 
the English ivy. 

The dairy is of stone, 
erected, as the inscription 
on the frieze tells us, in 
the twenty-first year of 
Victoria's reign. It is at- 
tached to the dwelling- 
house of the dairy-woman, 
or rather the dwelling- 
house is attached to it. 
The day was oppressively 
warm, and the transition 
from the outer air into its 
cool dim precincts was 
most grateful. 

The room is thirty-sev- 
en feet long by twenty- 
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Fig. 2.—Back or FuR-TRIMMED 
Cioak, Fia, 1. 


three wide. It is lined throughout— 
floor, walls, and high roof—with tiles 
in cool tones; bass-reliefs on some of 
these tiles represent the seasons and 
kindred subjects. Medallion busts of 
the royal family are inserted in the 
walls, The dairy was built before the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales, and of those who have married into the royal fam- 
ily the only medallion is that of the late Emperor Frederick. 
On small brackets at one end stand marble busts of Victoria 
and Albert. By way of added decoration, bits of precious 
old china are ranged on shelves in shallow recesses, 
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Fig. 1.—FuR-TRimMED CLOAK.—F Ron't.—[See Fig. 2. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy From 11 To 13 YEARS 


OLD. ;pee Fig. 2 ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-11. 


Under the tables the floor is sunk a few inches, and 
this cavity is kept filled with water, while a pretty 
fountain in the centre of the room is constantly playing 
The receptacles for milk are of white china rimmed 
with gilt, and the cream, to the eye, was delectable. 

The butter, of which numerous pats lay upon the 
cool marble, was truly golden, though not more so 
than I have seen in New England kitchens. The 
dairy-woman, who was Scotch, said it was the butter 
cups which the cows ate that gave to it its golden hue. 

‘*Do you think so?” I said 

** Certainly,” was the reply. sutter is always yel 
lower after buttercups come. And ”—triumphantly 

‘that’s why they are called buttercups, because they 
make the butter yellow!” 





Coat FOR Girt FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
BACK AND FRONT 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 34-44. 


In an enclosure hard by the dairy were feeding 
Myrrh, Dewdrop, and Totsie, and the rest of the herd 
of high-bred Jerseys. 

Across the way from the dairy stands the aviary, a 
long low pavilion, in the upper story of which the 
poultry-keeper, who is a woman, lives. Within its 
handsome well-kept precincts are pencilled and black 
Hamburgs, Dorkings, game fowl, and Plymouth 
Rocks. Plymouth Rocks ina royal aviary! Shade of 
George III.! They are excellent layers, the poultry- 
woman told me. The royal table is supplied with 
fresh eggs from the aviary, but not the royal kitchen. 

One solitary golden pheasant—gorgeous creature! 
—had his house and run to himself, his mate having 
died. There were only two varieties of doves in the 
pretty dove-cot, the ring and carrier doves. 

A superb white peacock, who was preening his fea- 
thers, and in the operation spreading wide his tail in 
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a complete circle, was let out that I might see him in all his glory. 
He at once started off in pursuit of a rival, with whom he would 
fight to the death if not prevented. 

Broods of small white turkeys not many days from the shell 
were sunning themselves on the green lawn, secured by wire net- 
tings from the depredations of the jackdaw, which, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he is a ‘‘ great frequenter of the church,” is an 
arrant thief and chicken-killer. Here, at Windsor, he is housed 
royally in open spaces of the masonry near the summit of the great 
round tower, left for that purpose by the architect. 

An artificial lake with a small island, shaded by a weeping-willow, 
serves as a swimming-pond for the ducks. The aviary stands in 


Fig. 2.—WaAIsTCOAT FOR 
Boy’s Surr, Fra. 1. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. I ‘igs. 4 and 5 


Fig. 2.—Back or DREss FOR 
E.Lperty Lapy, Fre. 1. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 45-52. 


a sunny dell, and never had fowls a more charming roosting-place. 
The woman unlocked a door to show what she said she did not 
show to every one, ‘‘but you have come so far,” viz., the rooms 
fitted up for the Queen when she drives around to see her poultry. 
There are two of these rooms, carpeted and cozily furnished. In 
glass cases against the walls are stuffed fowl—pheasants, Seabright 
bantams, a pigeon once tossed into her carriage as a token of good- 
will when she was in Ireland, a curious Japanese pair, and even a 
fluffy white duckling—favorites or gifts 

I sat down and lingered here for a little time. In doing so 
I seemed to come near the home life of the good Queen whose 
domestic virtues have so endeared her to her people. 





Fig. 1.—BiLack Sirk Dress ror ELDERLY LApy.—FRoNT. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 45-52. 
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Youne LApy’s JACKET 


For description see Suny ment 


Approach to the kennels is at once evident from the 
clamorous barking of the inmates. Here are hand- 
some Scotch collies,a favorite breed with the Queen; 
among them one of pure white, though not the superb 
creature presented to her Majesty from the Warwick 
shire kennels in the autumn of 1887. I was then in 
Warwick, and remember the outburst of loyalty on the 
occasion. I learned too late to see him that he was 
then at the show farm. 

The fox-terriers were especially fine little fellows, 
and I was glad to see they were not bereft of their 
tails, a loss to which those used in the hunt are 
obliged to submit; when sent into the burrow to root 
out the fox, which is their part of the business, their 
tails would be in the way 





JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD 
FRONT AND Back 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 53-59, 


A long-backed, crooked-leg Dachshund kept up a 
barking remonstrance, and, together with a wild-look 
ing Russian dog, was the only one who did not give the 
visitor a warm welcome. All the others pressed for 
ward to caress and be caressed, leaping and bounding 
eagerly, one dear little Skye-terrier twisting and wrig 
gling into all manner of grotesque postures in his de 
sire to be noticed. 

There were a number of gentle little pugs, one of 
them a coal back tiny creature ith a nose of even 
deeper hue, if that were possible. A delicate white 
fox-terrier marked with a single liver-colored spot was 
pointed out as the pet of the nursery at Windsor Cas 
tle when the royal grandchildren a 
came up to lick the hand of the visitor. Her Majesty's 
stag-hounds are kept at Ascot, of racing fame 

The dairy, aviary, and kennels are in the immediate 
neighborhood of Frogmore; and if the visitor feels 
that butter and eggs are somewhat prosaic objects of 
interest, he has but to recall the fact that the greater 
part of the action of The Merry Wives of Windsor lay 
in this locality, that not far away stood Herne’s Oak, 
and a little to the east lies Datchet Mead. 





re there; he also 
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MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 
with perfect | 


mothers for their children while teething, 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle. —{Adv.} 





Bornett’s Fravortine Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.) 





ADVERT ISK; MENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
he «CW. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely ote and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 
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See your dress | 
| a8 0 Others See it. | 





Complete Form in Use. It Folds like an Umbrella. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, New York. 


It’s 


address on receipt of price. 
Complete Form, 
Form, to 
added, $3.50; 
case), 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.—VU. 5S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


-PERFECT-FITTING DRESSES, 


High- 





Dressma 
Asy Laty Cun are Laem to Osh Poche Fing Desees, 


The Only Improvement 
on the Tailor’s Square 


Ever Invented, 
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Easy to Learn. 


i Rapld to Use. Follows Ev 
All First-class Dressmakers are adopting this 
Garment Drafting Machine. 
ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 
You can testit at your own house for30days Free. Write 
now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 


The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 








6 WEsT litn St., NEW YorE, 


g Simplified. 


Fashion. 
onderful 


not the Cost 


of Material 


the 


every woman can 


Hall's 


Bazar Form 


the work is wonderfully simplified. 


that prevents most women from having an 
elaborate wardrobe—it’s 


“making up.” 
Nearly 


make her own 
dresses if she sets her mind to it,and with 
the assistance of 


Those using the form say they can now 


Either style Form sent to any 


$6.50; Skirt 
which bust can be 
Skirt Form (in 
$3.00. 


Illustrated circulars on application, 


8a We cheerfully recommend these Forms, and request our patrons, when ordering or send- Skirt Form 
Closed and Opened. 


ing for circulars, to mention ** Harper's Bazar 





SERVICE PLATE. 


Latest Designs. 


Shaded colors, with 
rich 
design, 





have double the number of dresses they 
formerly had. 





One of our 


gold 


color 


old 


and 


“ TEA OR COFFEE CUP, 
made in 


rose, olive gray, turquoise green, English red 
and a beautiful shade of brown maroon. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


~ HAVILAND CHINA AT FIRST HANDS. 


> 


14 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 





AITEEN, 


IMPORTERS, 


THE BEST C 





SOLE 


Ortes Faille, 


BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, - - - 


Son ce CoO., 


AGENTS FOR 





ORSET MADE. 
NEW YORK. 
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ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


Because they are 





LOW 


Soph yes 


WASH FABRIC 


IN PRICE, 


EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS, 




















A. E. BURKHARDT & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
import, make, and sell 
FURS AND FUR GARMENTS 
unexcelled for style, quality, and moderate cost. 
Illustrated cual ogue sent free to any address, 


A. E. Borkuaupt & Co., Crvoimnnati, O. 








Stern Brothers 


New 


Paris Corset, 





Coutille, Wool and Silk. 


15 Different Models>, 

The most perfect corset in the world, 
fitting the most difficult figure 
and giving the forma symmetry 
not attainable by any other. 


32 0 36 W 23d St, 
New York. 












IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETUER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
he Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 
CORSETS, 


WAISTS 
lay 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 
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as cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolu y paren harmless, Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tu Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Retiere 2 r mailed on receipt 
Address Dr. IL. W. YON, 88 Maiden ¥ eee 
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We beg to inform our customers that we are the orig- 


| inal inventors and manufacturers of JERSEY FITTING 


Union Undergarments, and that we hold Letters Patent 
for the same. Each garment is marked Pat. Feb.7,1835, 
and all garments not thus marked are infringements 
for which all manufacturers and dealers will be held 
responsible, We make in High Grade, Silk, Silk and 
Wool, Silk and Jaeger, Silk and Merino, Natural Wool, 
Merino, Wool or Cotton in fast black, and Balbriggan, 
Winter and Summer Weight. These garments are Su- 
perior in fit,in workmanship Equal to any, and Second 
to none. They have received the endorsement of the 
Leading Dress Reformers in the country, ‘‘ who are de- 
voted to the practical and beautiful in women’s and 
children’s clothing,” and thousands of ladies have ex- 
pressed their unasked-for satisfaction as to fit, quality, 
and workmanship. We do a large business through the mail, and when 
our garments are not found with your best dealers, send to us for cireu- 
lar, price-list, rales for self-measuring, and swatches ; as we send them 
to all parts of the ‘ United States’’ and warrant satisfaction. 








“6 a thegg com and Bunions all gone?” 
appy to say, through ~o" — ot HANSON’S 
MaGie ‘CORN save I can now walk w 


EX ANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is jnst as good; send b 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refanded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER 


i Cures Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
i, Asthma and Consumption. 
i Used the same as an ordinary 
fii); pillow, and only at ni = 
ii whilst sleeping as usual. 

pipes or tubes, and seuteetly 
‘safe to the most delicate. 

== Concealed reservoirs hold 

\ the medicine (tar, iodine and 
other healing ingredients), the vapor or fumes of which 
is breathed in—not swallowed—and goes right to the 
diseased parts of the air passages from the nostrils to 
the bottom of the lungs. 

Mr. G. B. Wacoener, 3205 Spencer Terrace, Philadelphia, says: 
“T had Catarrh for six years, and tried many remedies in vain. 
Hearing of the Pr.tow-Innarer I bought one, and after using it a 
few months I am entirely well, I recommend jt as a sure cure 
for Catarrh.” 

Hon. E. L. Happen, Ex-Collector of the Port of N. Y., 38 West 
49th St., New York, says: ‘‘ The Prttow-Innater has been of the 
greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 
has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, 
accompanied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to al) 
persons afflicted with such maladies.” 

Experience has proven, in many instances, that if 
the simple directions are followed it will often heal 
hopeless cases. Send for Pamphlet and = lals to 

THE PILLOW-INHALER C 
1620 Chestnut ut St., St, Philadsiphia, Pa. Pa. 


Pozzoni’s Com plexion | 
Powder produces a soft and beautiful skin; it 























combines every element of beauty and purity. 


Every Good 


henschion eeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensila, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland.Ohio, 
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RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, N.Y 


FINE TRIMMED 


MILLINERY, 


London Walking-Hats, Toques, with 
Muff to match, 

French Dress Hats, Toques, Turbans, 
and Bonnets. 

New designs of Trimming, new Col- 
ors, new Combinations, new Materials, 
finest quality, large assortment. 








FINE CLOSE-FITTING CAPE, 
Large Marie Antoinette Collar, Extra 
Long- pointed Fronts. 


ALASKA SEAL.... $75. aes $85.00, $95.00. 

NATURAL BEAVER...... sessvees OBBOOs 

CAPE SEAL (very fine), equal { in n appe arance to 
ht 20 cn asevace $12.00, $15.00, 818.00. 

BLACK ASTRACHAN....... $15.00, $18.00. 

FINE ALASKA SEAL NEWMARKETS,COATS, 
and JACKETS, FUR ROBES, RUGS, MATS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


The Autumn nomber of Ridley's Fashion Maga- 
zine, just isaned, contains a great deal of matter of 
interest to shoppers. Besides articles describing the 
latest fashions, this magazine has its literary side, 
which contains much interesting reading in prose 
and verse. 


Subscription Price, 50c. per Annum. 


Sample Copies Free on Application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY AND EXPEDITIOUSLY FILLED. 


a me 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 311’¢ to 321 Grand St., 


Covering Entire Block, 








ALLEN to ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. | 


(CS Unie Wash Embroidery 


Silk. Unfading Dyes. This is the 
best way to buy your Wash Silk. 
The spool keeps the silk clean, prevents 





shop-wear, and saves your time. This is 
also the best size for most kinds of fanc 
work. Buyers should look for the size E 
and the brand ‘ Corticelli’? on one end of 
the spool; on the other the words ‘* Wash 
Silk—Fast Color” should appear. Enter- 
prising dealers sell it. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
St. Paul. 


HARPER’ 


SHOPPING BY MAIL, 


Fourteen Bargains 


worthy the prompt attention of Every Lady in the 
United States, because the New Tariff 
will soon cause higher prices. 

260 pcs. Black Pongee Silk, 21 in., ex- 7 

cellent for wear, reduced from 65e. tot 4 C. 
450 pes. Black Faille Frangaise, 5 

inch, worth $1.00 per yard, now...... 6 9c. 
600 pes. Black Faille Francaise, 19 


inch, excellent goods, all pure sik, 
worth $1.25 8 Sc. 


250 pes. Black Muscovite Silk, "7 
inch, regular price, $1.35. .....--+....++ 98c. 


425 pes. Black Faille Francaise, 19) 


inch, all pure silk, usually sold at i$ 
$1.50, a specialty at 1.10 


850 pes. Black All-Wool eee 
45 inch, a very popular fabric, cannot 75c 
be duplicated under $1.00 ® 


250 pes. Priestley’s Silk- Warp) 
Black pyre ia regular meet SY, 39 
$1.75, as a leader at. 


400 pes. Black All- Wool Surah) 
Serge, 42 inch, excelleut for wear 75c 
and well worth $1,00, now . 


1000 pes. Double Width, All-Wool, Col- 
ored Cheviot Suitings, fancy stripes 459c 
and plaids, new colors, us special line.. ® 
340 pcs. Lupin’s celebrated French) 


Cashmeres, 46 inch, new autumn > (6 9c. 
colorings, really worth 85c.........++++ 


510 pcs. Sponged Camel’s-Hair,42in. fs 
all wool, recommended for wear, can- 69c 
not now be imported for less than 85c. ™ 


52-inch French Broadcloths, full) $ | 
line of shades, usually sold at $2. 25.5 1.39 } 

54-inch Very Fine imported Broad=} a.) j 
cloths, worth $2.00 to $3.00........ 1.75 


200 pes. Ladies’ Broadeloths, 52 in.,) ‘9 
dosten colors, reduced from $1.25...... Sc. 
Send orders quickly for goods or Finthen ts 
Do not fail to send for our New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, just issued, mailed free. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 
Established half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Arrival of Winter Novelties. 


We have just opened six 
cases of foreign Dress Goods 
in the rough and shagg 


| styles approved for the win- 


ter season: 


CamelPs-Hair striped with | 


Astrachan ; Moose Cloth 
and Cheviot with loops of 
Persian lamb’s-wool in full 
variety. 

The acknowledged scarc- 
ity of these stylish goods 
increases their desirability 
and makes an early selec- 
tion advisable. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Lith St., 
New York. 





kVittsabursh, Pa. 


BARGAINS IN 


HOSIERY 


Which we have secured especially for our Mail Order 

Customers : 

No. 925—Ladies’ Fine Black Cashmere Stockings, full 
regular made, fine gauge, merino heel and 
toe, and an extraordinary bargain, 

At 50c, a pair. 
Sizes 8, 814, 9, 944, and 10. 

No. 250—Misses 18’ Fine Black Ribbed Cashmere Stock- 
ings, full regular made, merino toe, high 
spliced heel, absolutely the best value ever 
offered, 

At 50c. a pair. 
Sizes 6, 644, T, TW, 8, and SW. 

There are 1200 pairs of each. They 
for orders by mail. We want the 
half of them. If its readers appreci 
will not be disappointed. 

In ordering give the number (No. 925 or No. 250) 
and state the size carefally. 

When you write ask for our handsome Fant anp 
Winter Catra.ocue. It will be mailed to you FREE. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


609-621 
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PENN AVE., PITTS BURGH, PA 
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This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 
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IMPORTERS 
AND C/ endl A 


RETAILERS | 2 a 
ondsla ( le Ks Gs 


Are Now Offering in Their 
EXCHOsiVe Novelties SUIT DEPARTMENT, 


FUR DEPARTMENT 
SHOULDER | Fall Importation 
CAPES COSTUMES and WRAPS. 


manufacture, from the most fash- 
IN SEAL, SABLE, ionable material, now open for 
MINK, ASTRACHAN, | inspection. 


PERSIAN LAMB, 
ea E"URS. 
CAPE SEAL, , 
Ete, Sealskin and Persian Lamb 
CORRECT STYLES, PERFECT FIT, | SACQUES. 
EXQUISITE WORKMANSHIP. | , 
At one third less than asked for similar goods Black, Blue, and Gray Fox, 


| by so-called manufacturing Furriers. BLACK AND BLUE LYNX 
, 


| Gth Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. : 
| Mink and Natural Beaver 


Dares Sons i? 40285 ano ema rors 


IMPORTING 2 RETAILERS. 


ye 








Warranted 








| 
| 
| 
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Spe sad es values in 


COLORED 


DRESS COODS. 


54-inch Scotch Homespuns, very rough, at 69e. 
yard. | 


* 3 
54. inch all-wool Tricots, grays, browns, and Le B 0 uti | | | p if B ro S 
| fancy colors, at 49e. yard. | ay 
42-inch all-wool Stripes and Sidebands, at 39c. 
Broadway and 14th St, N. ¥. 


| Broadovay KH 9th él. 
Cc 


| NEW YORK CITY. 
| 
| 





yard, 
A large assortment of Rough goods, in plain 
colors, checks, and plaids, all prices. 


Previous to Removal we offer extraordinary bar- 


BROADWAY, (°° issih igstss 
8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. ad SILKS. 


ttael t ___,si|:« Colored Faille Frane mine, all silk, worth 
ee $1.00, Street shades... 


62c. 





T he 


-eand Satin Pe- 
k, and worth $1.7 







«6 GY >. he gr . xr Offered at....... "$1.00 
Py 4 | Rich Figured Sultans, for evening wear, 
y CCl yor Vv | new designs, worth 75c., $1.00, $1.25, a 
( | 42c., 69c., and 79¢, 
} 
CLOTHS. 
50 ney x pe ican Ladies’ € loths, all wool, 
new Fall assortment, worth 75c... . 46c. 
TRADE MARK 50-inch Checks, al! wool, new patter rns, Sdc. a 
quality. 2.02... 


Pe 48c. 
ifl- 


50-inch French Broadcloth, ma 
cent quality, worth $2.25, in 46 different shades, 


Oh Fekanua ORR 
DRESS GOODS. 


All-wool Clan Plaids, extra heavy, double 
width. Superior quality a 





Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 


In Sheer India Linons, French Stripes, Checks, : ind Plaids, 65¢ Se. 
‘ . . =e iy RE TE: GROTON, Dive uc ccccedcevebsiawecs 49c 
Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, Double-width Checks, new colorings........ 37c, 


Lace Effects in great variety, New Fall Catalogue mailed free an application. 


WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


Broadway & 14th St., N. Y. 


Sofd only unrver above Gradte-Mach. 








Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cta. Box, 3 Cakes; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


Vv 
Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 
2 In Ne w York of alt & inds 


SHOPPING a Indy ‘of experience, 


good taste, &c., withont charg Circular references 
Address MISS A. BOND, 3 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 








mms. K. me TIRNEY, 


This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 














Ask your Dealer for it. Mannfacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Surrs, anp MiILuinery. 
Se eee "UR + AGENT. 
: ‘ $55. 
Cloth Gow ns from....... 45. 
Worsted Gowns trom. 35. 
Millinery from........... 5. 
I buy all kinds of goods for parties ivi ng out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 


commission charged and current prices not advanced 


I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 





and references from every State and Territory. 





COURTAULD'S BLAC 


They are for sale by the principal dealers thro 





are made of pure silk and are thoroughly reliable goods. 


by James McCreery & Co., Lorp & TAYLOR, Stern Bros., B. Attwan & Co., 
Le BovriLirer Bros., Sovpson, Crawrorp, & SIMPsoN, and others. ment. References. 


of goods for Ladies’ 
en without extra 






K ENGLISH GRAPES |) eerie cron 


SHOPPIN Indy aaa ae ~» @.. 


and judg- 


ughout the United States, and in New York City 








Mrs. ROBERTS, No. 50 West 9th Street, New York. 


epee nn 


sor se-see binsiiaas 











860 HARPER’S BAZAR. 


REPARTEE. 
HE (slightly rude). *“*I CALLED BECAUSE I THOUGHT YOU WERE OUT.” 


SHE (sweet/y). ““ WELL, DO YOU KNOW. I THOUGHT I WAS OUT TOO. THE MAID MUST HAVE 


THOUGHT YOU WERE SOME ONE ELSE,” 








7h MT we 


JUST RUBBED IN. 


TUBE. “WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS, OLD MAN?—ONLY JUST RUBBED IN, YOU KNOW 


NOODLE. “Baw Jove! RUB IT OUT.” 

















NOT HYGIENIC. 
MISS BUD NOODLE. “ WHAT LOVELY CAPES THOSE ARE! I MUST HAVE ONE THIS 
WINTER.” 
MRS. WISELY. “THEY SAY THEY ARE NOT HYGIENIC.” 
MISS B. N. “On, [ NEVER SUPPOSED THEY WERE ANYTHING BUT OTTER!” 





be Le 





NOT SERIOUS. 

THE DOCTOR. “‘ THE FRIGHT THAT YOU HAVE HAD, MADAM, HAS TROUBLED THE FUNC- 
TIONS OF THE HEART, WHICH HAS DISTURBED THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD AND CAUSED 
YOUR MALADY,” 

PATIENT. “AND WHAT Is IT, DOCTOR?” 

DOCTOR. “FIVE DOLLARS, MADAM.” 

















PARADISE CORNER 
“T LOIKE THE PLACE, MRS. M,GUIRE, BEKASE IT’S SO RETIRED, AND 
WIDIN SUCH AISY-GOING DISTANCE OF THE CHURCH BEYANT, WHICH 
DINNIS ATTINDS REGULARLY IVERY SUNDAY. AND WE HAVE OUR DI- 
VARSION, TOO; FOR WHINIVER A PEDDLER OR A CHINESE LAUNDHRY- 
MAN HAPPENS THIS WAY, WE CALMLY CHUCK HIM TO THE SIDEWALK 
BELOW, A DISTANCE OF A HUNTHRED FEET.” 





> 


ad 


4 


xe 


A COMPLIMENT. 
PRESIDENT OLDWORTHY., “ WELL, DAUGHTER, HOW DID THEY ENJOY MY LECTURE?” 


GLADYS OLDWORTHY. “OH, VERY MUCH INDEED! SOME OF YOUR FRESHMEN WERE TELLING THE 
FUNNIEST STORIES YOU EVER HEARD, ALL THROUGH THE EVENING.” 


VOLUME XXIII., NO. 44, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


FROM THE EAST TO THE 
WEST. 


[be the tenth century this presentation was 


made of the famous Menology of the Em- 
peror Basil the Second: 


“This was a kind of missal, containing 
prayers for every day during the first six 
months of the year, also over four hundred 


pictures, representing figures of animals, tem- 
ples, arms, furniture, instruments, and archi- 
tectural ornaments.” 


Like many another treasure rich and rare 
it several times changed hands, finally reach- 


— library of the Vatican. 


o the different parts composing this work 


are appended the signatures of their authors. 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 
N easy way of cooking pumpkins: Wash 
the pumpkin, and set it, whole and un- 
pared, in the oven. It will gradually soften. 
When it is so soft that it yields to the touch 
take it out, and scoop out the inside, strain- 
ing it through a sieve to get rid of the seeds. 


This is much easier than_paring the raw 


pumpkin. 


Two ways of using specked apples: This 


is a very poor apple year. Therefore the 
fortunate owner of a thrifty apple-tree will 
value even the windfalls that lie on the 
ground in various stages of decay. Utilize 
the best parts by making them into apple- 
sauce, which can be put up in air-tight cans 
for use all through the winter, but especially 
in the spring, when the desolation of empti- 
ness comes upon the preserve closet. Apple- 
sauce pie is a delightful spring dessert. Some 
of these same apples may be used for mince- 


meat, which can be canned, and put away for 


Thanksgiving Day or Christmas. It will not 
hurt the mince-meat to stand two months, 
but two months from now the cost of the 
apples will be a large item, while now they 
cost only the labor of picking them off the 
ground, 





ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


For 
Shampooing. 
Baby’s Bath. 
Complexion. 


150 i. English Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
» Cun be applied by any- 
bh one. Invented by 
Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
S., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor, All other 
ename! paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
et. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 


Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water. 
60c. nnd $1.00. POSTACE, 10c. EXTRA. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 


10 East 15th Street, New York. 


WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


If you prefer to be 
healthy and attractive 
to being sickly and un. 
attractive, read THE 
JENNESS-MILLER 
MAGAZINE. It 
teaches correct dress 
and physical culture, 
and no woman can 
afford not to read it. 


If you subscribe for 
only one Magazine, by 
all means take the 
Jenness-Miller Month- 
ly. You get in sub- 
stance what is best in 
all the other period- 
icals of a similar kind, 
besides volumes of im- 
portant information 
not found in any other 
publication, and which 
is priceless to its 
readers. 


Its illustrations are 
works of art. 

























; Subscription Price, - $2.50, 
“Single Copies, - 25 cents. 
Don't put off subscribing but order it at once. 
The Jenness-Miller Pub. Co., 

363 Fifth Ave., New York. 


I'VILLACABRA 





Packer's Tar Soap 


Prof. D. G. Brinton, ™1.D., the distinguished scientist, says: ‘* Packer's 
Tar Soap is remarkubly pure, cleansing, and healing; excellent in Seborrhea 
of the Scalp, Dandruff, Chafing, and Itching.” 

Christine Terhune Herrick (Cradle and Nursery) says: 
who has ever used it for her babies would willingly do without it.’ | 

Dr. Leo (Preservation of Beauty) says: “ Packer's Tar Soap removes blotches, 
‘blackheads,’ and the shiny, oily appearance which is so objectionable, and | 

establishes that healthful, brilliant, natural cuticle which must be the basis of all beautifal complexions.” 

For Sample mention the Bazar aud send 10 cents, stamps. 


THE PACKER M’F’G CO.,, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


ple pkg., 10c. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. | 


Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation 

no gripes. 

Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 


A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


LITERALLY THE STAFF OF LIFE. | 





ANOTHER greatly superior quality pos- | 
sessed by the Royal Baking Powder is that 

by which the preservation of important ele- 
ments of the flour is effected in raising the 
bread by the mechanical operation of the 
gas, without fermentation. 

Yeast, and all baking powders that pro- 
duce the leavening gas by fermentation, as 
is well known, destroy a portion of the nu- 
tritive elements of the flour, and particularly 
those which‘are the most healthful and the 
greatest aids to a perfect assimilation of 
the food. | 


plexion and a soft skin. 


The Royal Baking Powder, while perfectly 
leavening, retains without change or impair- | 
ment all those elements which were intended | 
by nature, when combined in our bread, to | 
make it literally the ‘‘ staff of life.” 

No leavening agent or baking powder, 
except the Royal Baking Powder, possesses | 
these great qualifications. 


position of the 
would be enhanced by proper care. 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING, 


Good Complexion! 
AND {Vice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear com- 
Without them the 

regular features are but coldly impressive, while with them the plain- 
est become attractive; and yet there is no advantage 
reguiar use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief 
Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide 
them to a proper selection, so a pretty box,a pretty color, or an agreeable per- 
fume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, viz., ‘he Comt- 
Soap ittself,and thus many 


handsomest and most 


so easily secured. The 
means; but the 


a good complexion is spoiled which 





EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws | 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—‘' Civil 
Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ondon, 2 te ona 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


“many 








FROM 


Mr. J. L. Milton, 


Senior Surgeon to St. Fohn’s Hospital for the Skin, London 


Hundreds of subtle | “ FRO” time to time I have 

“and after five -and-twenty 
thousands of cases, both in 
“practice, have no hesitation in stating that none have 
“so well or proved so beneficial to the skin as 
“Time and more extended trials 
“opinion, which I first expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to 
“increase my confidence in this admirable preparation.” 


tried very many different Soaps, 
years’ careful observation in 
Hospital and private 
answered 
Pears’ Soap. 
have only served to ratify this 








For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Books with complete. information 
mailed free. Address 


Dr. W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, winter or summer, 





O persons whose skin 1s delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, as 
on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Rednes 
and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft, velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful, and attractive complexion insured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties com- 
mend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


, Roughness, 





PEARS’ | 
SOAP. 


All Druggists, or \ 


“No mother 


Large Cakes, 25 cents. 





TABLETS: LARGE AND SMALL SIZES. 
Scented and Unscented. 
(The finest is perfumed with Attar of Roses.) 
BR Insist on having Pears’ Soap., Substitutes are some- SOAP 
times recommended by druggists and storekeepers for the \ ° 
sole purpose of making more profit out of you. 


/ PEARS’ 
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> 
To-day, To-morrow, 
> 
Yes, and for eighteen days you may sit down to your $ 
 dinner-table and have a new soup served to you. Nay, 3 
more, every single one of our eighteen varieties is more 
carefully pre pared than the most thorough of your own $ 
cooks can prepare it. 
4 
Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, 4 
Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox- 4 
Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, 
4 Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegeta- > 
7 ble, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 
d 


Is not this a tempting variety ? 











3 > 
Ready, too,—except warming—for 5 
a . 
» the table. How can we emphasize 
» this? You must believe it enough 
» to try a can as we suggest. ; 
7 > 
For sale by all Fancy Grocers. A sample can sent on re- 
, ceipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. : 
7 . > 
Lhe Franco-American Food Co., 
42 West Broadway, New York. } 





POOP re we eres 





oes NESS, & HEAD NOISES gence by 
L A D 4 ES can have smaller feet. Solid Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 

comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam- cus HIORS. , ee ca a 
The Pedine Co., New York, | _ fortable. Successfal where all Rem Sold by F. HISCOX, 


only, 853 Br’dway, New York. Welter = book of proofs FREE. 
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CAUTION Mracta mut 'otery pair has bis 


name and price stamped on bottom. 





W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHO E CENTLEMEN. 


$5 00 Genuine Hand-sewed, an elegant and styl. 
ish dress Shoe which commends itself 

Ma Hand-sewed Welt. A fine calf Shoe un 
equalled for style and durability 

$3- 50 Goodyear Welt is the standard 
at a popular price 

89 50 Policeman’s Shoe is especially adapted for 
railroad men, farmers, et 

All made in ¢ yongresa, * Button and Lace. 


$3 &82 SHOES cscs, 


have been mcst favorably received since » introduce ad. 

Ask your Dealer, and if he cannot supply you send dl. 
rect to factory enclosing advertised price, or a postal for 
order blanks. W. L. Douglas, Broce kton, Mass, 


dress Shoe, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ot, 





DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 





) 
) 
} 
] 
) 
) 
) 
‘ In its First Stages. 
) 
; Be sure you get the genuine. 
| 
) 
) 
5 

















UNRIVALLED 
‘Sweet Perfumes 


for all who 
| like delicate and 








concentrated 


| SOLO BY ALL 


Druggists, 
Perfumers 


and 
Fancy Good 


Stores of 











Odonto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Drugzists for Row- 
land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England, 


ANTILLES COFFEE Co. 
161 MAIDEN LANE, NEw YORK. 
Pa: SE 

Cnuoicest AnTiite —- 


A delicious and fragrant Coffee. 
Put up whole in 5, 10, 25, and 50 Ib. pkgs. 
TWENTY-EIGHT CENTS per Ib. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for 4-lb. sample. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


im. 
the W for the treatment of 









ac: n 
Sentsealed to any address on receipt of 





—— — 
WOODBURY'S FACIAL SOAP for the 
Skin and Scalp, at Druggists or by mail, &O cents. 





LADIES, ‘or afternoon teas, Social & Home Amusement, buy 


RikNCHETte 


the Great Mystery which so surprised the people years 
ago. Beats table-tipping, spirit-rappings. etc..etc. For 


a real downr ght, good evening's fun, buy a Planchette | 
Board. Prices, each, 80 cts.and $1.00. Mailed postpaid, | 
aa 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 41 John Street, New York. 


10cts. JOHN HM, WOODBURY, | 
Dermatologist, 125 W.42d &t., New York City. | 
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King’s && 
Daughters ff. 


WRITTEN AND EDITED BY 


Mrs. MARGARET BOTTOME, 
President of the Order. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT IN 
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Crass & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


| AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when 
sending your subscription. or one year only will be given. 





THE 
9 


ADIES HOME 
(JOU RNAL | 





ea 


manners in society; behavior; all told ina chatty manner by one of the brightest writers in the land. 





CONTENTS FOR THIS DEPARTMENT IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE: 
HOW TO LEARN TO TALK WELL; 
HOW TO BE PRETTY THIS FALL: 
MANNERS WHEN AT CHURCH; 





We will mail the Journal from now to January 1, 1892—that is, the balance of this year 
G For One Dollar FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January rst, 1891, to January 1st, 1892. Also, our 


handsome 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including ‘* Art Needlework 
Instructions,” by Mrs. A.R. RAMSEY ; also Kensington Art Designs, by JANES. CLARK, of London. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. lb 


IS NISINS SSINISSINIFINIFIS DIF SISISISINISINISINISINNINIF NINININIE ZN 


For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces (Gane, Fish, 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any length of 
time, and is cheaper aud of finer flavor than any other 
stock. 


Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of 
Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 









Every Mother should read it. 





How to Sterilize Milk 


for Infants 
Is the title of a beautiful Pamphlet just published by 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Mailed free on application. 





RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 ct 





A MISTAKE YOU MAKE; 
SAYING “GOOD MORNING;” 
MY GIRLS’ MOTHERS. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


iA 


G 
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qu 


Entirely devoted to the best interests of the order of the “ King’s Daughters,” and of striking \> 
interest to every ** King’s Daughter” in the land. It will be written and edited by Mrs, Margaret | a 
Bottome, the founder and President of the Order, who.in this department, will give each month \ 
“talks” similar to those which she made famous last winter in the drawing-rooms of the best New York houses. Y 


GIRIS 


Isa department which | 
is read every month by 
thousands of girls who 
buy the JouRNAL for 
this feature alone. 
yo Every point ina girl’s 

life is here treated: 
what is best for her to 
wear; most becoming 


MATAMNMAMAANTAT ANAT 


VASEILIN EE. 
FOR A ONE-DOLLALR BILL seni us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 
United States, all of the following articies, carefully 
packed : 
One two-ouuce bottle of Pare Vaseline.... 10 ets. 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade. | Be 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream.............+. 7." 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice............ 10“ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented..... wurde * 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exquisitely scented. 25 ‘* 
One two-ouuce bottle of White Vaseline....... 25 
#1.10 


Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 


named, Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 
at home, able to walk, 4 
BREPORTS of CASES, to 
ng to size and color. 



















24 State Street, New York. 
Descriptive Circulars / Y 
HARQLD HAYES, M.D., 
with prep’n 


BATA [ROLLING 
CABINET.| CHAIR. 
of both mailed fro 
CURED 
P. 
716 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
$2; Hair Cosmetics &c., 


0 Affording a| A Priceless 
eacnanid 2. \ ad 
— NEW HAVEN CHAIR C0., New Haven, Ot. 
TO STAY 
“PARTED BANG” 
ats? ast d Price Lists 
hicago 


refreshing | Boon to these 
AS ; # Nf CURED 
Made ofnaturalCURLY Hair. 
“becoming’ to ladies 
h mfr fo 


Turkish Bath | who are un- 4 
Send name and address for THESIS, with 
Cho wear their hair’ parted 
the r 
E.Burnham, 71 Btate-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)C 


ne ne ee 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1890. 


MRS. ADONIRAM SKAGGS. 
BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


if AM, as my wife often tells me, particular- 
ly if she is annoyed, much too meek. At 
such times she says: ‘‘ Edward, if 1 were you 
I would have my hair cut so that it would 
stand straight up on end; I would dye my 
whiskers coal black” (they are by nature thin 
and very pale brown); ‘‘ 1 would stick a dag- 
ger in my belt or carry a shot-gun; I would 
even wear a ‘blazer ’—before I would consent 
to present such an utterly insignificant ap 
pearance as you do.” 

It is the more striking that my wife should 
dwell so fully upon this failing of mine, be- 
cause before our marriage, Maria, who was 
then Miss Maria Blackenbloss, frequently 
complimented me upon my manly stride, my 
breadth of choulder, my firm and decided 
voice; and it is probable that my appearance 
has not materially altered, that I was then, as 
I am now, a man of five feet two, with a very 
trim little waist, a small and thin face, and 
hair and whiskers that ofttimes become in- 
visible in a strong light. 

It scarcely seems that one would expect to 
see in such a man a son of Mars, and I have 
sometimes felt that Maria ge the 
wisdom of Heaven in demanding from me 
the soul of a warrior. But I have comfort 
in the belief that a woman ofttimes looks at 
her lover through one of those glasses where- 
in he attains large proportions, but at her 
husband through one of the reverse sort, 
wherein his virtues dwindle and are lost. 

It is to be expected that if a man impress 
his own wife after this fashion, less partial 
women will be still more severe in their judg- 
ment, and so ofttimes I have found it. This 
is no doubt attributable to a still deeper fault 
in my character, for I must admit that I am 
so pusillanimous at heart that I have envied 
the house-dog the spirit with which he bark- 
ed at me. 

After this damaging admission it will be 
understood with what perturbation I one 
morning, in the pursuit of my daily avoca- 
tion, found myself at the door of a room in a 
tenement-house, within which I could hear 
the voice of one whom I took to be a woman 
unusually endowed, if 1 may be allowed the 
expression, with the power of speech. 

I knocked three times, for even my knocks 
yartook of my constitutional timidity, before 
| attracted attention. Then the door swung 
open, a broom handle struck me a violent 
blow in the face, an accidentally overturned 
pail of water submerged my feet, and a voice 
inquired, 

** What do you want?” 

“IT beg your pardon, madam—” I began; 
but before I could proceed further the woman 
angrily demanded: 

**Are you the census-taker? Yes, I see 
you are by that big book. Well, I’d jest as 
soon tell you my property’s mortgaged and 
heavily so, or I shouldn't be enduring such 
privations as I am”’—and here she looked at 
me even more severely—‘‘ and I’ve got chron- 
ic diseases, four of ’em, but I sha’n't tell you 
what they are, or how old | am, and—” 

‘* But, madam,” I managed to interpolate, 

a am not the census-taker. 

‘Well, then, what do you mean by com- 
ing here and getting all this information out 
of me regarding my private concerns? I'll 
have you arrested, sir. Run, Alfy, and get 
the perlice for your poor mother. e 

I was surprised at the sweet child face 
toward which she turned, and I saw at once 
that it belonged to a little crippled boy. I 
was still Jooking at him, with my heart full 
of pity, when his mother again demanded 
my business. 

‘I am, madam,” I hastened to say, “ the 
agent of the Humane Society, and at their 
suggestion I am visiting this block, investi- 
gating into sanitary and—” 

“Oh yes,’ the woman put in; ‘I know 
all about you and your society. I suppose 
you're around hunting misused children and 
dumb beasts. Well, I ain’t a dumb beast, for 
I will say that Heaven’s left me a tongue, if 
it ‘ain’t anything else; and I ain’t a child; but 
if you’re hunting for deserving folks who 
need help, you ‘ain’t no call to look further. 
You jest step right in, and I'll tell you what 
I've suffered in this cruel world.” 

To a man of my timid nature, an interview 
of this sort was so formidable that I should 
have turned and fled, but there was some- 
thing so attractive about the child’s face 
that, very much to my own astonishment, I 
entered the door and accepted the chair 
which was offered with many apologies for 
former incivilities. 

The little boy seemed to take to me at once, 
and the first I knew I was sitting by. him, and 
holding his little hot hand in mine while his 
mother began her story. 

‘In the first place, I'd have you to know, 
sir,” said she, ‘‘that I ain’t no common wo- 
man. I am very delicately constituted; all 
my physicians recognized that. 

‘**Mis’ Skaggs,’ they’d say to me, ‘you 
ain’t made like most folks. You can’t stand 
the wear and tear of life, and you ought to 
set in the parlor and read novels, and not 
overwork your nerves.’ My family was very 
genteel, and I was brought up to set on a red 
velvet sofy and eat off French chiny. I never 
tasted nothin’ but the white meat of a fowl 
until long after Alfy was born. His father, 
though, always was a poor-sperited creetur. 
He never did seem to appreciate me. He 
said to me one day, when my nerves was in 
a peculiarly sensitive condition, 

‘** Tt does seem to me, Matilda, that so long 
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as [ain't a-gettin’ but thirty dollars a month, 
and can’t get no more, you hadn't orter ex- 
pect to pay more’n half of it to girls to do the 
work and take care of Alfy. 

‘‘ Then I tell you I rose up, and I towered 
above him, and I said, 

“And do you say this to me, Adoniram 
Skaggs—to the wife of your bosom, whom 
you dragged from a palatial home, and 
brought hither to starve and to become a 
branded slave?’ 

‘No, no, Mattie,’ he said, hastily, coming 
toward me. ‘1 didn’t mean nuthin’. You go 
on jest as you wanter, I only said—’ 

‘You only said, Adoniram Skaggs,’ says 
I, sternly, ‘that 1 wasted your money, that I 
was idle, lazy, extravagant. Let me die be- 
fore you say more. But no, I must not leave 
my innocent babe to suffer from this inhuman 
brute. Come, Alfy, let us die together; let 
your poor tortured mother clasp you to her 
broken heart once more.’ But the strain was 
too much for me; I could not endure the 
throbbings of my agonized heart, and I fell 
prostrate upon the threshold. 

‘*Adoniram was beside himself with an- 
guish. He bathed my brow, he bent over me, 
he called me his love, his life, and adjured 
me to forgive him. I lay for a long time un- 
conscious. At last, he tells me, he canght a 
low murmur, and putting his ear to my 
mouth, he discovered that I was questioning 
my very soul whether it should return to its 
tenement of clay. ‘Andif I do,’ he heard me 
murmur, ‘ what more has life? If I should 
venture to solace myself with a bit of porter- 
house steak, he will call me extravagant.’ 

‘*** Never, never, my own!’ he tells me he 
shouted, clasping me to his breast. 

‘* But not yet could my soul be reconciled, 
and once more he bent over me, and he says 
he heard me whisper: ‘Why should I ask 
of myself this fearful exertion? Why not 
permit myself to glide peacefully away, and 
rest forever beneath some grassy mound? 
Another can still the cries of my prattling 
babe; another can fill my place in the heart 
of Adoniram.’ 

‘‘At this Adoniram says he tore his hair 
out by bandfuls, and that he scarce could 
coutrol himself enough to listen to the words 
that fluttered through my unconscious lips. 
But he says I went on asking myself if this 
effort was required of me at the very time 
when I had no heart to go to meeting of a 
Sunday morning, and my religion so dear to 
me, my bonnet bein’ so old style, and Mis’ Or- 
ville Judson havin’ a new one with feathers. 

‘** Bonnet, love,’ he says he shouted. ‘Of 
course it’s old. You ought to have a new 
one. You shall have one. Revive, dearest! 
Revive!’ 

““T must have heard something he said, 
for he says I begun to come to sorter gradooal, 
and lifted my head a little and rested it upon 
his shoulder, and when he had kissed me a 
long while, he says I said: ‘It seems to me, 
Adoniram, I havea dim remembrance of talk- 
in’. Was we talkin’ about bonnets? About 
Mis’ Orville Judson’s new bonnet? Don’t 
deceive me.’ 

‘*Deceive you, and you jest returned to 
me from the brink of the grave! Don’t sus- 
pect your own Adoniram of that,’ he cried. 
* We was a-talkin’ about bonnets—about Mis’ 
Orville Judson’s—and I'd jest agreed to get 
you one like hers.’ 

‘Not jest like hers, Adoniram,” I eried, 
feebly. ‘I'd like a few more feathers.’ And 
he got ‘em jest as I said. But he allers was 
a poor stick, and somehow he never could 
pay his debts. I couldn’t help feeling sorter 
sorry for him at times, his creditors hounded 
him so, 

‘There was one little Jew—I had traded 
there considerable, for he had the best line 
of fancy goods thereabouts. They was high, 
to be sure, but then I allers considered it 
economical to pay a little more and get a 
better article, because, you know,when you're 
tired of it you can give it away, and I allers 
did hold charity a Christian duty—and that 
little Jew pestered him nigh to death. 

‘* He was allers jumping out on him onex- 
pectedly at street corners, and when Adoni- 
ram would try to explain how he was jest 
a-goin’ to pay, that little fellow would jump 
up and down like he was crazy. At last he 
took to comin’ to the house, but of course 
I wouldn't have that, and I says to my hus- 
band: ‘Adoniram, if you ain’t man enough 
to pay for the little things the wife that you 
deceived into marrying you has to have, 
l'li—’ He knew I wouldn't stand no more, 
and he fixed it up somehow, I guess. He 
went and split wood for the fellow. He was 
mean-sperited enough to. There was another 
of ’em, a great big Dutchman, who kept the 
corner grocery, and as soon as he’d see Ad- 
oniram comin’, he’d begin to shout: 

‘*Vhen vill you pay me for dem t’ings? 
Ach, lieber Himmel, dot scoondrel he haf 
eat kaffee, tea, zucker, at my expense long 
enough! I will tear de bair from his head, 
de heart from his body, if he do not pay me 
dis day.’ 

“*Tt got to be so embarrassing to Adoniram 
that he used to try and hide behind his um- 
brella, but the Dutchman allers found him 
out. But, la, they all did that! You see, it 
was allers my way when they wouldn’t trust 
us no more to one place, to withdraw our 
trade and go to another place, and so we had 
dealin’s at considerable many places. Some- 
how this bein’ continually chased after seem- 
ed to wear on Adoniram; he allers was weak- 
ly, and he took to groaning awful in his sleep, 
and of course I wouldn’t have that, and as 
there wa'n’t another bed in the house—he 


was so mean-sperited he’d give ‘em all away 
to the folks we owed—he took to stayin’ out 
nights. 

**One day he come home, and he come up 
close to me, and he says, 

‘** Matilda, when I die, make em bury me 
deep down, so I won't hear ’em swearing at 
me for not paying up.’ 

‘*He seemed so wild like that I promised, 
to pacify him. He hung around a good deal 
that day, until I told him there wouldn’t be 
no dinner, for the butcher had only trusted 
me for chops enougi for one; and then he 
kissed Alfy, and went off. It was jest like 
Adoniram, bein’ so poor-sperited, to go and 
die on one of the seats in the park. It mor- 
tified me awful to have him brought home 
in a perlice wagon, and Mis’ Orville Judson 
and all the neighbors looking on. 

‘But Lallays was a good wife, and I re 
membered what Adoniram had asked, and I 
said to the undertaker—he was 2 tall man, 
and high-complected—that my late husband 
had begged that they would bury him deep 
down. And he said if the deceased had a 
preference that way, it was all one to him, 
though, to be sure, it made a little more work, 
but he never spared work on such occasions 

‘*But yon’d never believe the way I was 
treated. Mis’ Orville Judson especially, she 
said I had driven my husband to death—me 
that allays was the most oncomplaining wife 
—but I wouldn’t demean myself by repeating 
her words 

‘*She went round and collected some mon- 
ey, and they bought me a black cashmere— 
and a very poor quality it was—and I took 
the goods to a dress-maker, and had it made 
up as good as I could for the money. I 
thought I owed that to my husband’s mem- 
ory, but, land! Mis’ Judson and the rest of 
them got so mad at that, that I thought we'd 
better move, and so Alfy and I came here; 
and a hard time I’ve had of it, with him to 
support. But.I declare for it,” continued 
Mrs. Skaggs, as the clock on the corner struck 
three, ‘I ’ain’t a minute to spare, for I ain't 
a woman as ever neglects religion, and if 
you'll excuse me, I'll “get ready this minute 
to go to meeting.” 

‘Oh, certainly, certainly,” I replied, very 
much relieved; ‘‘ but your little boy—is he 
not suffering a great deal?” 

‘* That’s nothing,” she replied; ‘‘ he’s used 
to it. We all must suffer in this world, and 
Alfy is never wicked enough to want his 
poor mother to stay home from meeting on 
his account, are you, Alfy?” 

‘‘No, ma’am,” protested the child; but his 
quivering lip so touched me that when he 
said, maybe I'd stay a little while with him, 
I consented instantly. 

And when Mrs. Skaggs was gone I revived 
some of my boyish accomplishments, and al- 
ternately crowed and barked and lowed until 
Alfy had forgotten his pain. Then we fell 
to talking, and he told me all about his ill- 
ness, and after a while I asked him where 
his mother went to meeting. 

‘‘T’ve forgotten where she’s gone to-day, 
but to-morrow it ’ll be the First Presbyterian, 
and next day Second Methodist.” 

‘*“Why,” said I, somewhat surprised, and 
conscience-stricken too, that so poor a wo- 
man, and one who had not struck me as very 
religious, should attend so many more meet- 
ings than myself, ‘‘ I don’t see how your mo- 
ther has time to go so much?” 

“Oh,” said Alfy, simply, ‘‘she has to.” 

‘* Has to?” I repeated. 

‘““Why, yes,” the boy replied; ‘‘she be- 
longs to them. She belongs to six churches 
and two missions. 

‘Belongs to six churches and two mis- 
sions!” cried I. ‘‘It’s not nice for boys to 
tell things that are not so. I didn’t think you 
were that sort of a boy, Alfy.” And I, mind- 
ful of his moral welfare, looked at him sadly. 

‘But it is so,” the child persisted. And I, 
being really disappointed in him, rose to go. 

Then the little fellow began to cry, and 
to beg me in the utmost distress not to be- 
lieve that he had told a lie. At last he re- 
membered something, and opening a small 
wooden box beside him, took out a little 
morocco note-book, with pencil attached, and 
begged me to look at it. 

This was what I read: 

‘* Jan, 2,1888. Joined the 164th Street Con- 
gregational church on profession of faith. 
Mrs. Skaggs— widow, one child. Think 
they'll give me two dollars a month. 

“ Jan. 24. Joined the Bell Ave. Presbyte- 
rian church on profession of faith. Mrs. J. 
8S. Brown—four children, invalid husband. 
Am to receive two fifty per month. 

‘* Feb. 1. Began to attend Fourth Baptist. 
Talked with usher, and took home two tracts 
on immersion. 

‘* Feb. 7. Joined the Pilgrim Congregation- 
al. Mrs. George G. Gray —three children, 
husband gone to the Hospital for Incura- 
bles. 

“Feb. 9. Attended mothers’ meeting Second 
Presbyterian. Took home two calico dress- 
es for my little girls. Sold them to Mrs. 
Dennis for fifty cents. 

‘* Feb. 12. Found they weren't going to 
give much at the Bell Ave. Pres.; and they 
bothered me so coming to see me that I took 
out letters to Jones St. Pres. Seem to be 
pretty stylish. Guess they won’t be apt to 
call. Pastor presented me with a Bible. 
Sold it at second-hand store for thirty-five 
cents. 

‘* Feb. 14. Went to Ladies’ Aid at Pilgrim 
Congregational. Forget what I told them. 
Be careful. 

‘* Ready Hearts and Willing Hands (King’s 
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Daughters) Circle sent me good dinner and 
bottle of liniment for sick husband. Sold it 
for fifteen cents. 

‘ Feb. 20. Old lady from Fourth Baptist 
called. Left me Bible, forget-me-nots, and 
a crocheted tidy. Asked a great many ques- 
tions. Very meddlesome. Sold the things 
for twenty cents 

‘ Feb. 25. Basket from the Little Glean 
ers. Sold two cans of corn and a pound of 
tea. Get all I need from the Mothers’ Aid 

** Feb. 27. Attended meeting at the Second 
Presbyterian. Recited thirty verses with 
the word ‘truth’ in them. Think the Bible 
class are raising nioney to buy me a new 
dress. ; ‘ 

‘ Mar.1. Received the dress, poor quality. 
‘He who pres to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord.’ ” 

I had read thus far, having entirely for 
gotten the child, when I was recalled by a 
little sigh from him. His face wore an anx 
ious look, for although he had no idea that 
his mother was at all in the wrong, he per 
haps read so much astonishment in my face 
that he was disquieted by it 

I hastened, therefore, to close the little 
book, leaving a page still unread, but con- 
gratulating myself that my memory was such 
that I could rely upon carrying away a tran 
script of all that I had seen. 

Then I took the child into my arms, and 
told him fairy tales until he was happy 
again 

The little fellow had, however, invaded 
my heart so successfully that even as I kiss 
ed him good-by I began to plan how, when 
discovery should overtake bis mother, he 
should find a home with us. It relieved me 
a great deal to find my wife of the same 
mind when I had related my story, for she 
had, she told me, often thought of adopting a 
little son, having hesitated only because, as 
she figuratively expressed it, a man who 
could not shake a stick at a kitten could not 
be relied upon to bring up a child after King 
Solomon’s rule. 

As I had foreseen, some member of the 
Mothers’ Aid happening accidentally to com 
pare notes with the Ready Hearts, and subse- 
quently with the Little Gleaners, such start 
ling discoveries were made that Mrs Skaggs 
was forthwith waited upon by an irate com 
mittee. 

Each member of the committee looked 
about the apartment in search of the gifts of 
the society which she represented, but when 
the old lady in spectacles took the initiative, 
and inquired with considerable asperity for 
the Bible, forget-me-nots, and the crocheted 
tidy, Mrs. Skaggs loftily replied that she was 
too familiar with the Bible itself to require 
any such trumpery little books, and that she 
presumed she had given it away. As to the 
tidy, it was really such a poor affair, the col- 
ors being so objectionable and her taste so 
delicate, that she had been forced to burn it. 

The committee were not prepared for such 
an attitude, and withdrew in a state of entire 
demoralization, Mrs. Skaggs calling their at- 
tention, as they were about leaving, to the 
biblical declaration, particularizing chapter 
and verse, that the Lord preferred a cheerful 
giver. 

But I suppose the poor thing was in de- 
spair when she saw her resources cut off, 
and she took to drinking, and the very next 
night was arrested on the street in a state of 
intoxication and removed to the ‘ Island,” 
where she soon after died. 

When his mother went away, Alfy came at 
once to us, and is with us still. He never re- 
minds me of her, but ofttimes when I look 
into his mild blue eyes I think of the hector 
ed Adoniram, and hope that whatever may 
be the progress of which souls are capable in 
the next world, a whole realm of pleasant 
places may intervene between him and the 
companion of his earthly pilgrimage. 


COLOR AND QUALITY. 


fFVHOSE who associate color with quality 

have almost invariably regarded red as 
the symbol for strength and for warmth; for 
all its shades are more or less full of vitali 
ty, while nothing is more emblematic of the 
strength and warmth of youth, with all its 
hopes and purposes, than that modification 
of red known as rose-color. Blue, again, is 
universally felt to be the symbol of coldness, 
the ancients considering the disembodied 
spirit to be of a blue tint; and while red is 
a physical color, blue—the color of the air, 
of distance, of space, of the heavens—is an 
ethereal and intellectual hue. Yellow, on the 
other hand, has had two entirely different 
symbolical meanings. In its deep golden 
tinge—the color of the sun—it was the em- 
blem of virtue, as in the halo of the saints, 
while in its more crude and glaring tint it has 
always been used to signify baseness; Judas 
is often represented in old works of art in 
that form of the color, and it is to-day the 
color of the dress of a certain class of con- 
victs. Green, again, has always been con- 
nected in the public mind with jealousy; 
purple, with royalty; white, with purity and 
joy; gray, with sobriety; and black, with 
grief. The system of heraldry has made 
great use of the symbolical meaning of col- 
ors—gules, azure, sable, vert, and purpure 
being their designations. With all this, the 
varying civilizations, or semi-civilizations, 
have never agreed on the color to be worn in 
mourning—these mourning in black, those 
= white, others in yellow, and kings in scar 
et. 
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Macramé-Work. 


MAcRAME-WORK is a modern re- 
vival of the Italian punto a groppo, 
a lace much used for ecclesiastical 
linen and vestments, and for other 
trimmings as well, in Spain and 
Italy from the fifteenth to the sev- 
enteenth centuries. The simpler 
forms of knot-work have long been 
in universal use in the fringes of 
linen and garments, but only in 
comparatively recent times, by the 
uppicking of an old piece of 
knotted point have the more complicated 
knots been learned and used again. The 
lace is composed entirely of knots tied with 
the fingers. The material must be a stout 
twist, whether of silk, of linen, or cotton. 
For scarfs and articles of furniture in gen- 
eral the macramé twine manufactured for 
the purpose is used. The necessary imple- 
ments are few and simple,comprising a cush- 
ion, some large strong pins for pinning the 
work to the cushion, and a crochet needle to 
assist in forming the knots. The simplest 
form of cushion is an oblong flat pillow 
stuffed with sand to make it heavy, and cov- 
ered with ticking, the horizontal lines of 
which serve as guides in keeping the knots 
in straight lines. A pillow with all the 
latest improvements is shown in Fig. 1 of 
the illustrations given herewith. It consists 
of a cashmere-covered cushion, raised higher 
at the back, so as to slant forward, and pro- 
vided with a metal bar at the front which is screwed under- 
neath the edge of the table. Along the right side and at the 
front edge are rows of brass clamps or pins for keeping the 
ends of twine used in the work separate and disentangled; 
at the left side is a cylinder on which the completed work is 
rolled; at the back is a small drawer for containing pins, 
needles, etc. The manner of beginning the heading of the 
lace or fringe is shown in Fig. 1. A double thread of twine, 
perfectly horizontal, is fastened at both ends of the cushion. 
The cord of which the fringe is to be made is cut into suit- 
able lengths, and each end is folded through the middle and 
slipped around the foundation thread, called the leader, in 
the manner illustrated. Fig. 2 shows the tying of the sim- 
ple macramé knot. The tying end is brought around the 
leader and out over itself; this loop is repeated, then the 
knot is drawn up; a knot is always composed of two such 
loops. A straight line of knots tied around a leader is called 
acord. Fig. 3 shows a chain knot bar; it is composed of 
two threads, with which alternate macramé knots are tied, 
a loop with the first thread around the second, then a loop 
with the second around the first. Fig. 4 is a macramé bar 
in which the loops of the knots are tied in opposite directions 
with the second thread around the first, the first loop of each 
knot passing under and the second over the leader. Fig. 5 is 
an open bar composed of four threads; slant the 1st across the 
2d-4th, and with each of these 3 in turn a knot around it; 
slant the same leader in the opposite direction, and with the 
same 8 threads, working from right to left, tie a macramé knot 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


tie a Solomon knot; pass the 3d and 4th un- 
der the 5th and over the 6th,the 9th and 10th 
under the 8th and over the 7th, and with the 
4 passed under form an ornamental knot as 
st own in Fig. 8; tiea Solomon knot each with 
the ist-4th and the 9th- 12th, pass the 5th 
and 6th over the 4th and under the 3d, the 
7th and 8th over the 9th and under the 10th, 

and tie a Solomon knot with the middle 
4; repeat. . 4th row.—Like the 2d, but re- 
verse the direction of the. bars as illustrated. 
5th row.—A cord as in the Ist. 6th row.— 
One after another slant the 4th-Ist of the 
first 12 ends over the 5th and 6th, and 
work a macramé knot with each of the last- 
named 2, work a similar succession of bars, 
slanting the 9th-12th over the 8th and 7th; 
repeat. Tth row.—With the middle 8 of 
each group of 12 tie a Solomon knot, tying 
the outer 2 around the middle 4. 8th row.— 
With the 5th and 6th of the first 6 threads 
tie 2 reversed macramé knots around the first 
4 (see Fig. 4); then, throughout, tie 2 Solo- 
mon knots with every succeeding group of 
12, tying around the middle 8 with the outer 
2on each side. 9th row.—Like the 7th. 10th 
row.—Work the upper part of a star by 
slanting the 3d-6th of each 12 across the 2d 
and ist and working a macramé knot with 
each of the latter 2 around the former, and 
then slanting the 10th-7th across the 11th 
and 12th inthesame way. 11th row.—Plait the 2d under the 
1st, the 3d over the 2d and under the Ist, the 4th under the 
8d, over the 2d and under the ist; then alternately tie an 
ornamental knot with the next 4 of the 12, and plait the 
succeeding 8 as illustrated. Repeat the 6th-10th rows. 17th 
row.—A Solomon knot with the middle 4 of each 12. 18th 
row.—Tie 4 Solomon knots with the first and last of each 
group of 12 around the middle 10 (see illustration); then pass 
one of the knotting ends once more around the group, and 
tie it tightly to the other at the back, fastening the tassel, 

and cut the fringe even. 

For the fringe Fig. 11 cut the macramé cord into lengths 
of about 60 inches, double and loop them around a leader as 
shown in Fig. 1, and tie oue loop of a macramé knot with 
each end on the side on which it hangs. 2d row.—Work 
acord (see Fig. 2). 38d row.—Omit the first 2 and last 
2, and divide the rest into groups of 4, tying a Solomon knot 
with each group. 4th row.—A cord. 5th row.—16 threads 
to a pattern; slant the 1st of the 16 across the 2d-8th, and 
work a macramé knot with each around it, 2 more such bars 
with the same ends, then 3 similar bars in the opposite direc- 
tion by slanting the 16th as a leader across the 15th-9th. 6th 
row.—At an interval below as shown in the illustration, tie 
a Solomon knot with the first 4 of the first 16; then * a 
Solomon knot with the 14th thread of one pattern and the 
8d of the next around the intervening 4; slant the 9th across 
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the 8th-1st and work a macramé knot 
around it with each, then twice in succes- 
sion slant the 8th across the 7th-1st and 
work a knot around it with each, then 
slant the 9th across the 10th-16th and 
work a knot with each of the latter, 3 
times; repeat. Next a cord, then a row 
like the 3d; after that 2 more cords in 
succession. 11th row.—82 threads to a 
pattern. With the first pair and last pair 
of the 82 a bar of 7 chain knots each (see 
Fig. 3), with the 8d and 4th 34 chain 
knots, with the 5th and 6th 24 chain 
knots, with the 7th and 8th 2 chain knots, 
with the 9th and 10th 1} chain knots, a 
group of 3 bars by 3 times slanting the 
14th as a leader across the 13th-3d and 
working a macramé knot around it with 
each; repeat the figure, but in the opposite 
direction with the 19th-30th, tie a Solo- 
mon knot with the 15th—-18th threads, then 
2 chain knots each with the 15th and 16th 
and the 17th and 18th; repeat. 12th row. 
—With the 3d and 4th 24 chain knots, tie 
a Solomon knot with the 1st-4th, with the 
5th and 6th 34 chain knots, the same with 
the 7th and 8th, 3 chain knots each with 


Fig. 5.—EMBROMERY FOR SLEEVE. 
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of the preceding pattern and the 4th of 
this around the intervening 6. Knot the 
strand of the fringe at intervals as illus- 
trated, and cut the ends even. 


HONEYSUCKLE EMBROIDERY 
FOR DRESS. 
BY MRS. T. W. DEWING. 


fb, honeysuckle offers a great variety 
of color, so that this pattern may suc- 
cessfully be used on dresses of several col- 
ors. <A dress of green velvet could have 
the honeysuckle of white tinted with that 
cold pale pink so often found in the blos 
som; the stems, which in this design form 
a ring from which the flowers grow, should 
then be of a pale green, and the leaves of 
two shades of green; the long stamens may 
be of white or of pink. Should the dress 
be of yellow satin, the honeysuckle may be 
of two shades of saffron, and the stems of a 
warm purplish- brown; the leaves of an 
olive-green and of a greenish-brown. On 


Fig. 3.—ContTINUATION 
oF Fria. 2, For Back 
oF Dress 
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Fig. 1.—DreEss with EMBROIDERE 
{See Figs. 2-5. ] 


the 9th and 10th, 11th and 12th, 
13th and 14th, slant the 15th 
across the 14th-5th and work a 
macramé knot around it with 
each, the same slanting the 16th 
across the 15th-6th; repeat the 
figure, but in the contrary direc- 
tion, with the 17th-30th threads, 
then a Solomon knot with the 
15th-18th, a Solomon knot each 
with the 18th-16th and the 17th- 
20th, a Solomon knot each with 
the 11th-14th, the 15th-18th, 
19th-22d, a Solomon knot each 
with the 9th-12th, 13th-16th, 


17th-20th, 21st-24th, a Solomon ff 1) 


knot each with the 7th-10th, 


11th-14th, 15th-18th, 19th-22d, I NM 


23d-26th, a Solomon knot each 
with the 9th-12th, 13th-16th, 
17th-20th, 21st-24th, a Solomon 
knot each with the 11th-14th, 
15th-18th, 19th-2¢d, a Solomon 
knot each with the 13th-16th, 
17th-20th, a Solomon knot with 
the 15th-18th; slant the 6th 
across the 7th-16th and work a 
macramé knot around it with 
each, the same with the 5th 
across the 6th-16th, the same 
with the 27th across the 26th- 
17th, the same with the 28th 
across the 27th-16th, with the 
29th and 80th 24 chain knots; 
repeat, but tie the first Solo- 
mon knot with the 29th end 


D FRONT. 


Fig. 2.—HonrysuckLE Emprorpery For Dress Front.—Designed by Mrs. T. W. Dewing, Author 
of ‘‘ Beauty in Dress” and ‘‘ Beauty in the Household.” 










Fig. 4.—Fv1i-sizep DETAIL 


a blue dress the flowers may be of 
white, the stems and leaves of two 
shades of olive. With the dress 
of one of the dark Florentine red 
shades the flowers may be of 
pink and a deeper pink, and the 
leaves and stems of blue-green 
and gray-green. Should the dress 
be of white satin or velvet or 
moiré, the flowers may be of 
white and a faint purple, and the 
leaves the color of the leaves of 
the tea-rose—that is, a green 
tinged with purple—and with 
backs of a grayish-purple. 

There is hardly any direction 
necessary in the manner of work- 
ing. The rings may be basted on 
in fine cord, and covered with 
close working; the whole design 
worked in floss or saddler’s silk 
If possible, take a natural honey 
suckle to guide the distribution 
of color. The effect will be sub 
tle and rich. Fig. 1 shows the 
plan of the decoration on the 
dress, and Fig. 2 shows the full 
design; Fig. 3 is to be added to 
the upper ends of Fig. 2, being 
the termination at the back of 
the dress, which is laced behind. 
Fig. 3 is a section in full size, 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 
(Continued from page 851.) 


Garwoods down in Cornwall, but that’s a lie. 
There are no Garwoods in Cornwall now.” 
‘* Yes, it’s a lie,” repeated Mike. 

He always was a liar and a brute-beast 
unfit to live, and the sooner he’s dead the 
better, say I,” she ran on, a fresh grievance 
suddenly turning her into a new groove; 
‘‘and I, who have been so good a wife to 
him, Mike—slaved for him, fought for him 
starved for him, stole for him—and this is 
my reward: that when le comes into his 
property, as he calls it, and can help me, he 
yuns away—is disgusted with me, like my 
son is, and says he can’t abide a drunken 
woman—-and he won't pal with her at any 
price. His own wife; he says that of his 
own lawful wedded wife. My God! isn’t it 
a crying shame?’ 

‘Did you promise him to keep sober?” 

“e No.’ 

‘*Would you try if he—” 

‘*No,” she interrupted, with a scream of 
defiance which rang out sbrilly in the dark 


syuare—the shrick of the night bird. ‘‘T 
ean’t, Mike; Lean’t! It's beyond me! It’s too 
Jute! I have tried—oh, how [| fare tried! 


but there’s no chance—no more chance than 
there is of heaven. God won't help me, 
and no one else can. Father and son—and 
both against me too—both wishing I was 
dead. Both—” 

For the third time that night Mike Gar- 
wood caught his mother’s arm. This ar 
rested the outburst, and checked the torrent 
of vituperation which was about to follow. 

‘*Where are you living?” he asked. hur 
riedly 

**Never mind 
you? What’s—” 
“In the old place—the Rents—the Bor 
ough? Is it still’” 

I'm to be found there often enough.” 

‘T will meet you to-morrow.” 

‘You! You will, so help your soul and 
body?” 

‘Twill come to you. Wait there for me— 
at the public-house in Choke Street. The 
old place.” 

‘Yes; that ‘ll do very nicely; but—but 
you won't come. It’s a trick.” 

‘*T willecome. All to-night I will sit and 
think of what is best for you and me; of 
what I can do to help you, and to keep you 
away from me; of what it is possible you 
mightdo in return. And failing, as 1 shall,” 
he added. ‘‘I will still see you once more,” 
said Mike. ‘‘Do you understand? Once 
more.” 

‘*] don’t understand a bit.” 

‘You will to-morrow. I shall bring you 
money. Is that plain enough for you?” 

‘The money itself will be plainer, Mike, 
a thundering sight,” said Mrs. Garwood, with 
distressing frankness. Then she gave way 
to a hysterical peal of laughter, and Mike 
shuddered as he listened to it. 

** Here is a sovereign, in earnest of good 
faith,” said Mike. “Now get away from 
me, wretch that you are.” 

‘* He calls me a wretch—his own mother!” 

‘*To-morrow, to-morrow,” he said, with 
excitement. Then, before Mrs. Garwood 
could recover her surprise, Mike was twenty 
yards away from her, striding off to the 
broad thoroughfares beyond this West End 
square. He was anxious to fly from her 
presence; he wanted time to think, as well 
as opportunity toget away. He thought the 
sovereign might have ‘‘ squared” her, that 
his mother would have believed his word 
and left him in peace. He had forgotten 
how cross-grained, how obstinate, how de- 
termined a woman she was—one of the Kerts 
family, with all the family hardness, and 
none of its virtues predominant—but then 
he had not studied the subject. He was of 
the Kerts breed too, and as hard and obsti 
nate as the rest, and this mother, as he had 
told ber that night, was not going to sink 
him down. That should not be. 

He looked round when he was well ahead, 
and notieed at once that the mother was be 
ginning to run after him; that she had re 
solved to keep him ir sight—to earn, per 
haps, other money which had been promised 
her, for what he knew to the contrary, if his 
address were found, perhaps; and at all 
events to play the spy upon him—to shadow 
him by her baleful presence. 

‘*Mike!” she called after him; ‘‘stop a 
minute! You're not going to cut it like 
that, if I know it. Mike, I say!” 

A hansom-cab came whirling past the end 
of the street. It wasempty, and Mike hailed 
the driver. He had sprung in, given his 
directions, and been driven off, before Mrs. 
Garwood could contrive to come up with 
him. She stood on the curb stone, shrieking 
after him, anathematizing him, screaming in 
the old, horrible way; a wreck of a woman 
—half drunk, half mad; wholly ungoverna 
ble in her fury; looking like one of the witch 
es in Macheth gone astray in the great city 

“No, Patty,” muttered Mike Garwood, in 
the recesses of his cab, ‘‘not my life! Not 
such a life as this, such a darkness as this. 
for you, my darling, my lost love! Not this!” 


What's that to do with 


CHAPTER X. 
SIR FELIX’S IDEA. 


Wuetuer Mike Garwood thouglit out his 
programme for the morrow, as he had prom- 
ised his mother that he would, we may never 
know. It was no use thinking, it was be- 
yond him; of that he was aware himself very 
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speedily. That he kept his word and sought 
his mother out next day, it may be taken as 
a certainty. Mike was not likely to break 
faith with her. He was truthful; it was one 
of his few virtues. He was a stern man, 
with a will of his own; perhaps an iron 
will, who knows? but he was anxious to be 
just. He was ambitious—altogether a difti- 
cull character to master, an incomprehensi- 
bility swayed by the hopes and fears of his 
life, as the pendulum swings from right to 
left, and is not still till the weight runs down. 
And his heart was the weight which he car- 
ried, and that grave set face, and those rigid 
lines about the mouth, told of self-restraint, 
as well as of self-abasement 

Strange it was, he thought, that he had 
come back into such a whirl of on-rushing 
events, with the torrent tearing through the 
rocks away to the sea. He had pictured 
peace and rest in England, and the earnest 
prosecution of his one ambition. He had al- 
most lived down, he thought, the one love of 
his life; he had fought with it, killed it, 
stamped it into its grave, and yet here was 
the resurrection of love again, as he might 
have guessed had he been more of the poet 
and dreamer, and thought with him that 
there are loves that never die, and his was 
one. His had been a strange romance, and 
very brief; the possibilities of the future had 
faded away almost as quickly as they had 
risen up in his mind. He saw the insur- 
mountable barriers as clearly as Rudolph 
Consterdine did, and he believed that Patri- 
cia was not for him; that he should be doing 
her a grievous wrong in teaching her to love 
him, as it might be even possible in time, in 
telling her that he had already learneé to love 
her, as if a woman were too dull always to 
make that discovery for herself. The past 
was always with him. He regarded it more 
gravely than he thought he should, as he went 
upward step by step to the higher ground, 
and felt the horrors more acutely of the dark 
estate from which he had emerged, gauging 
its terrible depths. From the heights he could 
look down into the abyss. 

On the last day of the Royal Academy 
exhibition Mike received the welcome inti 
mation that his picture had been sold at the 
full price which had been set down for it. 
There had been no haggling as to terms, no 
correspondence with the artist. A well- 
known picture-buyer in Bond Street had 
sent his check for the amount, and all was 
settled satisfactorily, one might consider, for 
the painter. 

But Mike was restless and dissatisfied; he 
did not quite reconcile the purchase with the 
manner and customs of picture-dealers in 
general—little as he knew of them, save by 
hearsay, at present—and the story which 
Felix Durant had told him on the day of his 
return to England was ever in his thoughts, 
troubling and perplexing him. Had his fa- 
ther altered his mind, and bought the pic- 
ture? Had Mr. James Garwood the means 
at his command to purchase it? Would he 
claim kindred with him presently on the 
strength of his liberality toward him? Could 
he keep his father at arm’s-length as effectu 
ally as he had done his mother? What could 
he offer Jem Garwood in the shape of a bribe 
now that he was a well-to-do man, and a ter- 
ribly obstinate man into the bargain? 

Mike had sought to obtain from the pic 
ture-dealer the name and address of the pur- 
chaser, but here he was baffled. The pic- 
ture-dealer had bought it as an investment 
for himself, he delicately implied. True, he 
had in the first instance been asked by Mr. 
Innis to purchase it on commission, but the 
affair had fallen through, or had nearly fall- 
en through, added the picture-dealer, with 
reserve. At all events, there was the picture 
in his Bond Street gallery, and, he added, po- 
litely, it was a picture which would increase 
in value as Mr. Garwood’s work became bet- 
ter known, and he was confident, almost, that 
he should in a little while get a bigger sum 
for it than that which he had paid. 

‘** It’s not an easy picture to sell, but I shall 
do it,” he finished up with. 

‘You will let me know who purchases 
it’” said Mike, still doubtful. 

‘Yes; any time you are passing I shall be 
happy to afford you every information. | 
should not be surprised if Mr. Innis does not 
bite, after all; he was around here again yes- 
terday afternoon.” 

** Indeed. And who is this Mr. Innis?” 

‘*Oh, a client of mine.” 

* Living in London?” 

“Living anywhere and everywhere. He 
talks of settling down in Liverpool pre- 
sently.” 

And this was all the information Michael 
Garwood could get out of the picture-dealer. 

Still it was a feat to sell the work, after all, 
and Mike strove to think that it was a fair 
and legal sale as he passed the check into his 
account, and began to reflect apon his next 
subject very seriously. And that subject 
was forced upon him in a sudden way, and 
from an unlooked-for quarter. His friend 
Felix Durant surprised him by a visit, dash- 
ing up to the studio in his carriage and pair, 
and rushing in in his usual chronic state of 
haste. 

‘* Mike, I've got an idea,” he said, shaking 
hands—‘‘a great idea. Congratulate me.” 

** Certainly.” 

‘*T have hardly a minute to spare—I never 
have much more than a minute, you know, 
although every one is out of town—but I 
have bowled over here to tell you that I want 
Patricia's portrait for the Academy next year. 
Do you think it can be done?” 





“By me, do I understand?” 

‘*Of course, by you.” 

Mike Garwood shook his head. ‘‘I don’t 
think that can be done,” he said, very slowly 
and thoughtfully; ‘‘I am afraid that is be- 
yond me.” 

‘** What do you mean?” 

Mike hardly knew what he meant, or he 
was not in the mood to proffer any explana- 
tion. After a habit which he had, he asked 
a question of his own instead. 

‘Is this your own idea?” 

“To be sure it is.” 

‘* Have you spoken of it to Patty herself?” 
he asked. 


** Yes. 

‘To Patty’s aunt?” 

‘‘T have not seen Patty’s aunt. What has 
she to do with it?” 

‘To Mr. Consterdine?” he inquired. 

‘*T have certainly not mentioned it to my 
future father-in-law; but he is not likely to 
urge any objection. Why should he? How 
could he?” 

** | think you will find he may have an ob- 
jection or two.” 

‘I don’t see it,” said Durant; ‘‘and I par 
ticularly want you to do this, and to do your 
best with this. Shall I tell you the reason 
frankly?” 

“Tf you will.” 

“Well, then, for one reason, I want to get 
you out of your horrible realistic groove,” he 
answered. ‘‘I don’t want any more prisons, 
workhouses, poor-life business on canvas. | 
want the world to see something bright and 
pleasant and radiant from your brush; and if 
Patty is not all three, then I’m no judge of 
feminine perfection. You agree with me as 
to that?” 

“Oh ves; I agree with you.” 

‘“And your gift, or one of your strongest 
points, is portrait-painting,” added Durant. 
‘That is where you excel—where you will 
turn in the cash by wholesale presently.” 

** How do you know?” 

“Do you think I have forgotten your 
sketches of the men and boys in the wards 
of Pilchardtown Hospital, how you reeled 
them off, and how true to life they were? 
and this before you had had any proper train- 
ing,” he eried. ‘‘So it is settled. I cannot 
stop any longer. J have an operation to per- 
form in three-quarters of an hour—such a 
beauty! And you are to paint Patricia’s por- 
trait when she comes back to town. See?” 

‘Let me know, when you have time, what 
Mr. Consterdine thinks of the project?” 

** Mike, between you and me, I don’t care 
a brass button what he thinks of it,” eried Sir 
Felix; ‘‘ he’s a morose old fellow, and though 
I get on with him tolerably well, I can’t say 
I like him much. I never did, and I never 
shall. You will not say anything of this to 
Patricia?” 

** Certainly not.” 

“Tt might wound her feelings, and she’s a 
dear, sensitive, affectionate girl.” 

‘But if Mr. Consterdine objects?” 

“Oh, he will not object if Patricia insists; 
she always has her own way, after all. And, 
confound it, Mike,” he cried, ‘* what makes 
you think he w7// have any objection to urge? 
He is your friend. He has had his share in 
building up your position, your—” 

‘Yes, yes; I understand. But he remem- 
bers the old life, Durant, as faithfully as I 
do, and that remains ever a bar in the way 
of close intimacy between us. He isa proud 
man—perhaps a just man—and he is in the 
right. Why should I blame him?” 

**T haven't time to argue the point, so I 
sha’n't answer,” said Sir Felix, looking at his 
watch. ‘‘I don’t see what this is to do with 
painting Patricia's portrait, either, so 1 must 
be dull this morning. I'll think it over going 
along. Good-day; it’s settled then.” 

‘No, Felix, it’s very much unsettled.” 

‘Pooh! nonsense!” exclaimed the surgeon. 
“ You're dyspeptic this morning; your liver 
is wrong, Mike, and I can’t make you out at 
all. It’s my portrait, my order, not Patty's, 
not old Consterdine’s; and I want to see it on 
the Academy wall—on the line—next year.” 

‘Tt may be declined without thanks.” 

“Not it. A hundred pounds to ten on 
that, Mike.” 

“ Thank you for your faith. A few more 
like you, and my fortune is made,” said Mike. 

“It is a compact signed and sealed.” 

‘‘The subject is in abeyance,” Mike re 
plied. 

‘Bosh! Itis settled. ‘ Patricia, Lady Du- 
rant.— Michael Garwood.’ 1 see it already in 
the next year’s catalogue. It sounds well, 
doesn’t it? I have a capital idea, too, as to 
the costume—such a harmony of amber and 
lace, and all that sort of thing. Good-morn 
ing, Mike. What a fellow you are to talk! 
Good-day—good-day.” And out rushed Sir 
Felix in a tremendous hurry at last. 

Mike sat down after his friend had gone. 
He did not attempt to paint that day. It 
was the last feather which broke him down 
for a while, and deprived him of the capaci- 
ty for work. 

“* Patricia— Lady Durant,” le repeated 
more than once to himself. ‘‘ Yes, it és set- 
tled, then, friend Felix. It is to be very 
soon. Before next May shi is to be his wife. 
‘ Patricia— Lady Durant!” 





CHAPTER XI. 
“HIS LIFE!” 

WE can afford to put on the hands of the 
clock a few more weeks, during which our 
characters are in a state of repose—that is, of 
rest from the strife and action which may 


SUPPLEMENT. 


appertain to later pages of their lives and ad- 
ventures. The summer passed away; the au- 
tumn was in its Jast stage, when those whose 
fortunes we have attempted to follow were 
back again in town. Mike Garwood had dis- 
appeared with all the rest; but he had told no 
one of his flitting. He had spoken of work, 
of making the most of his time, of keeping 
to his studio, of having had too long a holi- 
day already in the early portion of the year 
to afford himself another, and then suddenly 
his rooms were empty, his studio deserted, 
and he had gone away, leaving no address, 
One gentleman called whilst he was absent 
from town and asked innumerable questions 
of the care-taker, but failed to elicit any in- 
formation as to Michael Garwood’s where- 
abouts. 

He was not a pleasant-looking gentleman, 
Mike heard on his return—a gentleman with 
a square chin, not too well shaved, and deep. 
set eves, and looking remarkably like a prize- 
fighter out of training, and, judging by his 
breath, with a decided bias toward drink. 
He had a voice that came through wool, too, 
the care-taker intimated, he was so wonder- 
fully husky. He said his name was Innis. 

‘*Found!” said Mike to himself, after all 
these details had been communicated to him 
—‘' one more advancing from the shadows. 
Well, the fight must be. Let us choose 
the battle-ground and see what will come 
of it.” 

But nothing came of it, and James Gar- 
wood, alias Innis, kept himself, and for rea- 
sons of his own, modestly in the background. 
Mike knew not what to think, and therefore 
resolved not to think more of it than he could 
help. 

It was the wiser policy, though it was not 
easy to forget. He knew the time would 
come when it would all have to be faced, to 
be grappled with, as a man grapples with a 
wild beast, and for his very life's sake. 

The first friend to see him again, as he was 
the last whom he had seen before quitting 
town,was Sir Felix Durant. The knight en- 
tered in his usual hurry, and with a graver 
countenance than ordinary. Felix Durant 
looked often thoughtful, but seldom grave, 
if one can understand the distinction. 

‘*T can’t stop a minute,” he said, by way 
of his customary preface; ‘‘T have an opera 
tion to perform at twelve sharp—a splendid 
case of trepanning. I should like you to 
come, if you could spare a few minutes. 
But that is not why I have called.” 

‘*No?” said Mike, interrogatively 

“Have you seen the Consterdines?” he 
asked. 

‘‘T was not aware they were in town.” 

‘“They returned yesterday. I thought 
they would have called—or written to you.” 

‘*No; I have not heard.” 

“Tt is all right about painting the por 
trait,” Sir Felix said. ‘‘Old Rudolph has 
not any objection, to speak of. He grumbles 
a little—but then he is always grumbling. 
That’s nothing.” 

* Where have you spent your holiday?” 
said Mike, endeavoring to turn the conversa- 
tion. 

‘*T haven't had much of a holiday. I ran 
over to Switzerland to the Consterdines, but 
was telegraphed back pretty quickly,” said 
Felix Well, it is all arranged about the 
portrait, and you can begin as soon as- you 
like. When will it be convenient for Pa- 
tricia to give you the first sitting?” 

‘‘T must consider—I don't know—I am 
very busy,” said Mike, in a confused way. 
“Did you say Mr. Consterdine objects?” 
**On the plea of Patricia’s health—that is 





all. 

‘‘Her health! What is the matter with 

her?” Mike cried, eagerly. ‘‘Is she ill? I 
have not heard anything of this.” 
“She has been unwell,” said Durant; 
she is not so strong as I could wish her to 
be. She has lost something of the bright- 
ness and lightness that should be natural to 
her—that was natural. You know.” 

‘Ah, yes. I know!” 

‘‘Iv's my private opinion that that old 
gentleman, her father, is a bit of a tyrant, af- 
ter all—worries her with his crotchets and 
his silly, bumptious notions. He is very 
fond of her—very sorry afterward when he 
has distressed her overmuch. But what’s 
the good of it? I shall be glad when I have 
the sole and undivided charge of her. Then 
we shall all be breathing a purer atmos- 
phere.” 

“What will become of the father?” 

“Oh, he'll keep to his town house, or go 
back to Pilchardtown, or—” 

* Live with you and his daughter?” 

“Not if 1 know it,” said Sir Felix, blunt 
ly. ‘That won't do at any price.” 

‘‘And when is the happy event to take 
place?” Mike asked, busy over his brushes, 
and with his back to the surgeon. 

“Oh, very early in the spring. I shall be 
less busy then, I hope.” 

‘* What a business man you are becoming, 
Felix.” 

‘Yes; that is so.” 

‘Tt is all business now,” said Mike, almost 
sharply. ‘‘ You appear to think of very lit- 
tle else.” 

** Mine is an absorbing profession.” 

“Do youthink more of it than of Patricia?” 
Mike asked. 

***Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart,’ 
the poet says.” 

‘“**Tis woman's whole existence,’ doesn’t 
he add?” asked Mike. 

‘*T believe he does; I am not a great hand 
at quotations. Still, her love and my life 
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will run in harness very well together,” Sir 
Felix said, lightly. 

““T hope so.” 

“Do you doubt it in any way?” 
quick inquiry. 

* Patricia Consterdine will require aud de- 
serve all a man’s life,” said Mike. 

‘All a man’s life that he is capable of de 
voting to her—that his profession will allow 
him to devote,” corrected the surgeon. 

‘All his life, I said,” Mike replied. 
“Yours is an absorbing profession, you tell 
me, and it may drift you slowly 
her. A miserable result, always.” 

“That is not likely,” said Sir Felix, 
a laugh. ‘But I must be off. Will you 
look over your engagements, and see or write 
to Patricia about the sittings? Good-day, 
Mike; I cannot spare another minute.” 

He darted away, and Mike thought once 
more of the surgeon's life and Patricia Con 
sterdine’s love. Were they in complete ac- 
cord? he asked himself. And Sir Felix, on 
his way to ‘‘ his case,” found himself specu 
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Cor yright, 1890, by C. C. Shayne. 
Design No. 295, 

The most popular Sealskin Cape man- 
ufactured, the collar turns up like 
style No. 802, can be worn close 
around the neck or turned down as 
shown in cut. 

Prices for extra Alaska Sealskin, 
$65: Muff, $15. 

Extra extra quality, $75; Muff, $20, 

Super-extra quality, $90; Muff, $25. 

Persian Lamb, extra quality, $40; ex- 
tra extra quality, $50; super-extra 
quality, $65; Muffs, $10 to $15. 

Natural Beaver, Lake Superior, $35; 
Moff, $10. 

ritish Columbia, $40; Muff, $12. 

achan, extra quality, $20; extra 

extra quality, $25; super-extra qual- 
ity, $30; Muffs, $5 to $9. 

Cananda Seal, a garment made from 
unplucked seals caught off the coast 
of Newfoundland, and very service- 
able, $20, $25, and $30; Maff, $5. 

Mink, Northwestern, $50; Muff, $15. 

New York State, $65 and $75; Muffs, 
#20, $25, and $30. 

Alaska Sable, dark natural color, $35, 
$40, $45, and $50 for choicest ; Muffs, 
$10 to $15 

Hudson Bay Sable,$100,$125,$150,$200, 
and $300 ; Muffs, $25 to $75. 

Russian Sable, finest furs in the world, 
$500, $750, and $1000; Muffs, $150 to 
$300. 

Mink Tails, $125 and $150; Muffs, $40 
to $65. 

Hudson Bay Sable Tails, $200, $250, 
and $300; Mouffs, $75 to $150. 

Crown Russian Sable Tails, $300, $400, 
and $500; Muffs, $150 to $250. 
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NEWEST FASHIONS IN FURS 


Early Fall Prices of Furs Manufactured 
C. C. SHAYNE. 


The prices quoted are the very lowest at which reliable and durable Furs can be sold, positively no devia- 
tion from the prices named. The styles shown are the very latest designs, and are the most popular styles 
worn. Special attention has been paid to the perfect fit of garments, every garment is manufactured in my 
own workshop by skilled workmen, and can be relied upon as being the best Furs that can be produced at the 
prices for which they are offered. My Sealskin garments are made from genuine Alaska Seal, London dressed 
and dyed, the very best goods in the world. The most popular Furs this season which are Worn in shoulder 
capes are Russian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Mink, Alaska Sable, Persian Lamb, and Sealskin. Parties desir- 
ing to purchase my goods who cannot visit my stores in the city, can secure them by sending their orders 
direct to my Wholesale House, where they will receive my personal attention. Goods will be shipped to any 
part of the country C. O. D., with the privilege of examination; if the purchase price is sent with the order, the 
express charges will be prepaid, and goods will be shipped with the understanding that, if they are not entirely 
satisfactory, the money will be refunded less the express charges. Where parties are known to the house, or 
references are given, goods will be sent on approval. Please be particular and write the name plainly, giving 
city, town, county, and state, and by what express you wish the goods sent. Also be particular to give correct 
measurements, especially bust measure, all around under arms, all around over arms. Any orders intrusted 
to my care will be filled to the best of my ability and to your entire satisfaction. Money will be refunded if 
goods are not satisfactory, if returned within three days after receipt. We are filling orders from old customers 
with whom we have dealt for the past fifteen years, and I hope to be able to secure the good-will and custom of 
all with whom I do business. 





Design No. 301. 


Monkey Cape, a very stylish garment, with 
Sealskin collar, Hudson Bay Otter or Persian 
Lamb collar, $35; for best quality Muff to 
match, $10. 


Design No. 302. 


One of the most 
stylish Shoulder 
Capes ever iutro- 
duced. Alaska 
Sealskin, with 
finest quality of 
Persian Lamb in- 
sertion, only one 
grade, the best, 
price, $75. 

For a fine grade of 
Astrachan, with 
Sealskin insertion, 
price $45, and a 
desirable grade for 
$35. 





SUPPLEMENT, 





te 
Copyright, 1890, by C. C. Shayne. ¢ 
Design No. 296. Ft 
Mink Capes with Queen Anne q 


collars, prices range from i 
$75, $55, $100, $125, $150, } 
and $175. - 


Muffs to match, from $15 to z 
$25. a 
Same style in Sealskin costs 
$10 on each grade more is 
than style No. 295. a 
Persian Lamb, $50, $57, and q 
$65 for best. % 
Astrachan, $20, $25, and $30. A, 
Natural Beaver, Lake Supe- , 
rior, $40. British Colum- 
bia, $50. 
Cananda Seal, $20 and $25. 
4 





Design No. 309, 


The most popular 
garment worn by 
young ladies or 
middle-aged ladies 
of good figure, fits 
beantifully, 26 and 
27 inches long,$175; 
for best London 
dressed and dyed 
Sealskin, extra ex- 
tra quality, $150. 
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Design No. 309. 
(SEAL COAT.) 


Copyright, 1890, by C. C. Shayne. 
Design No. 305. 
(SEAL NEWMARKET.) 



















Design No. 305. 

Alaska Sealskin Newmarket, 

a very elegant garment,Me- 

dici collar, which closes up 

around the throat closely, 

or can be worn like style 
shown in cut, or turned 
down like Design No. 
295. Super-extra qual- 
ity London 
and dyed Alaska, 54 
inches long, $400 ; 57 
inches long, $450; 60 
inches long, $500. Ex- 
tra extra quality, 54 
inches long, $360; 57 
inches long, $400 ; 
«x 60 inches long, 


dress 


Wholesale House: 103 Prince St., near B’dway. 
Retail House: {24 West 42nd St. 


Design 
No. 302. 
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Design No. 301. 


CL: 


Design No. 297. 


A very stylish and 
~opular garment 
for stout ladies, 
manufactured only 
in two qualities of 
Sealskin, extra ex- 
tra quality Alaska 
Sealskin, $125; au- 
per-extra quality, Copyright, 1890, by C. C. Shayne. 
$150. Design No. 306, 
(SEAL SACQUE.) 
Represents London dressed and dyed Alaska 
alskin Sacqne, a garment which is always 
fashionable. Popular lengths, 38, 36, 39, 42, 
and 45 inches. 

Super-extra quality, 30 inches deep, $200; 33 
inches, $225; 86 inches, $250; 89 inches, 
$275; 42 inches, $300; 45 inches, $825. Ex- 
tra extra quality, 33 inches, $190: 36 inches, 
$215; 39 inches, .$235; 42 inches, $250; 45 
inches, $275. 
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Design No. 297. 


Illustrated circular free. For further information, address 
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Design No. 308, 


Alaska Sealskin Walking-Coat, very popular with 
young ladies, Alaska Sable collar and cuffs, 26 
inches deep, $185 for super-extra quality. 


Cc. Cc. SHA YN SE, 


Furs retailed at both Stores. 


Manufacturing Furrier, 


New York. 





